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“Facing the rising sun of our new day begun... 


WAR & PEACE 


United Nations photo 
Lh) 


Western alliance torn 


as Washington's policy 
increases peril of war 


By Kumar Goshal 
HE last ten days’ events in the For- 


mosa Strait and in W. Europe 
showed the further crumbling of Wash- 
ington’s anti-communist alliance, as the 
qganger was sharpened of a war nobody 
was willing to fight. Differences with 
British public opinion over Far East 
policy had become a “chasm,” said 
Londcn’s New Statesman (2/5), which 
warned that the NATO alliance under 
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vicky in New Statesman & Nation, London 


which the U.S. maintains bases in 
Britain might be in jeopardy as a con- 
sequence of the events around Formosa. 
The absurdity was becoming plainer 
throughout the West of trying 

“.,.to pursue ‘co-existence’ and 

‘peace’ while all the elements that 

might lead to ‘discord’ and ‘war’ are 

kept alive, while the rearmament of 

Germany and the ‘protection of For- 

mosa’ are retained as fundamental 

aspects of American foreign policy” 

(Alvarez del Vayo, York Gazette & 

Daily, 1/29). 

On Feb. 3 Chinese Premier Chou 
En-lai, replying to the UN Security 
Council's invitation, emphasized how 
“especially intolerable” it was that his 
government, representing 600 million 


people, was “deprived of its legitimate 
position and rights in the UN” which 
are “usurped” by Chiang Kai-shek. 
Rejecting the invitation, Chou said he 
would send a representative if the 
Security Council ousted the Chiang 
delegate, recognized People’s China, 
and agreed to discuss the Soviet reso- 
lution condemning U.S. aggression 
against China and calling for U.S. 
withdrawal from Formosa Strait. 


NANTUCKET CHOWDER: Chou’'s re- 
jection was no surprise to anyone 
slightly aware of the Far Eastern situ- 
ation. Premier Nehru and the Indian 
people, for example, expected it. Walter 
Lippmann considered it (2/8) 
« wishful thinking to suppose that 
the Chinese government, which has 
won the civil war on the mainland, 
-would appear as a non-member be- 
fore the Security Council in which 
China is represented by a faction 
that is no longer on the China main- 
land.” 
The New Republic (2/7) commented: 
“When Peking is solemnly invited 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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“FALSE WITNESS” 





Justice Dept. tries 
to gag Matusow 
and seize his book 


By Lawrence Emery 


1 irs DEPT. OF JUSTICE seemed 

chiefly concerned last week with 
Silencing Harvey Matusow, former pro- 
fessional witness who now admits hav- 
ing given false testimony, Govern- 
ment attorneys were thwarted twice 
in their efforts to summon him before 
a secret grand jury before he could 
appear in open court. This appear- 
ance is in connection with an affadivit 
in which he swears he lied at the trial 
of 13 Communist leaders now serving 
prison sentences under the Smith Act 
But they did summon before a grand 
jury on Feb. 8 Angus Cameron and 
Albert E. Kahn, publishers of a forth- 
coming book by Matusow titled False 
Witness. The two men in a joint state- 
ment said: 

“We believe that by hailing us be- 
fore a Federal grand jury, the Justice 
Dept. is continuing its attempt to 
keep from the public the book’s dis- 
closures, some of which implicate the 
Department itself.” 


INTIMIDATION SEEN: First grand 
jury summons for Matusow called for 
his appearance on Feb. 3 just prior 
to an announced press conference 
called by his publishers, who said they 
regarded the action “as an effort to 
muzzle Matusow.” That appearance 
was postponed by Federai Judge Ed- 
ward J. Dimock, who presided at the 
triai of the 13 Communists and be- 
fore whom a motion for a new trial 
based on Matusow’s confession is 
pending. 


Matusow was next summoned to ap- 
pear on Feb. 8, but Judge Dimock 
ruled that he must not appear before 
a grand jury before he is questioned 
in open court. Harry Sacher, defense 
attorney for the convicted Commu- 
nists, argued that the summons was 
not issued “in good faith’ and charged 
that Matusow might be intimidated 
if forced to testify before a grand 
jury now. 


In making his ruling, Judge Dimock 
advanced the date of a hearing on 
the motion for a new trial from March 
10 to Thurs., Feb. 10. 


THEY WON’T COMPLY: In their 
statement, Cameron and Kahn re- 
vealed that they were ordered, on pain 
of being “deemed guilty of contempt 
of court,” to produce 


<P all corresvondence, records, 
memoranda, receipts, cancelled 
checks, book accounts, contracts, 
memoranda of contracts and other 
documents and writings, and ALL 
manuscripts and drafts thereof and 
galley proofs, prepared by or in any 
manner relating to one Harvey M. 
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TESTIMONY TO ORDER 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 
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etree once 
PO te nee 


Herbicck tn Washington Post 
*This could spoil the racket, men,” 


Matusow, or relating to a proposed 
book or other writing written by, or 
purportedly written by one Harvey 
M. Matusow, which is to be published 
by you, or the publication of which 
is being considered by you, or in the 
publication of which you have any 
interest.” 

The publishers said they regarded 
this demand as “a flagrant attempt 
to subvert the freedom of the press” 
and as an invasion of the Firs$ 
Amendment protecting that freedom, 
They declared: 


“As publishers and as American 
citizens, we feel that it is our solemn 
duty to see that the right of freedom 
of the press is not abridged in this 
case. Therefore we do not intend to 
comply with the brazen dictates of 
the subpenas which have been served 
upon us. We will not submit to the 
Justice Dept. for its scrutiny or 
would-be censorship the text of 
Matusow’s book prior to its publica- 
tion, nor will we permit its seizure, 
Nor will we allow ouselves to be in- 
timidated into not publishing the 
book.” 


PUBLIC PROBE ASKED: 
cluded their statement: 


“We have said before, and we repeat 
now, that we welcome a public in- 
vestigation of ail the revelations in 
Matusow’s book. We are, however, op- 
posed to any in camera [secret] pro- 
ceedings such as the Dept. of Justice 
is attempting to conduct, and we 
strongly believe that the investigation 
of the book’s disclosures should be 
conducted by some government body 
less prejudiced in this matter than 
the Justice Dept.” 


The two men were directed to ap- 
(Continued on Page 9) 


They con- 
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rule’ technique against workers,  STessive-thinking students here so 
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hat a handful of Ne- 


Bonnie Sue Schub 


groes have attained distinction is 
not a measure of the endowments Question ef Formosa 
ef over 15,000.000 people. It is but - . ie oo 
ed inspiring pels of how the NEW YORK, N.Y. ‘ 
‘4 Men who are willing to subseti- 
human spirit can triumph over al- ; . “ : 
ae A ae tute common sense for power poli- 
mnost Ipsurmountable obstacles tics showd sit down and scan maps 
“The child is father of the man” ef Enina and the U.S. Suppose an 
—and educated to the acceptance jeland nearly the sive of Hotand 
of discrimination: jis noxious in- jay a little more than 100 miles 
fluence persists (if only residually) off our enstern coast and was in 
among the most enlightened. It possession of an enemy determined 
handicaps Negroes in our courts of to use it fer attack on us. This 
aw. in Supreme Court decisions, in would be serious. But sippose that 
the Armed Forces, in our ehurches, in addition other small isinnds lay 
in housing—in every phase of life Fight on our coast, and had been 
in this eountry. Over and ever = geived and fortified by our enemy, 
we see Instances of otherwise law- with Chinese military officers and 
abiding citizens who have no com- — eeyipment on these islands. Also, 
punction in breaching the law pro- thay these islands have repeatedly 
vieled that the victims are Negroes. been used for armed attack on 
The achievement of this Seeond eur mainland. No great nation to- 
Emancipation commands the loyal, aay would for a moment endure 
untiring efforts of us all— to make such open aggression, These facts 
©ur country a democracy “in spirit in themselves would have been in 
and in truth.” Muriel L. Symington the past ample cause for war. 


Ad@ to this the fact that For- 
mosa for nearly 300 years has been 
universally recegnized as Chinese 
and in Chinese possession, save 
when it was forcibly seized by 
Japan in 1895 and held 50 years. 
After the Second World War the 
Allies deprived Japan of Formosa 
and Gecloared that it betonced to 
China. The question certainly arose 
as to whether Chiang Kai-shek or 
the Communist regime was the real 
€hinese state. Most of the civilized 


world reecgnized the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic as the real China. 
The fact that the U.S. insists that 


six million people on Formosa con- 


stitute China while 600 million on 
the mainland are not only to have 
no recognition, but not even to be 
treated as respectable, may be 
justifiable to some But surely to 
add to that the threat of war un- 
jess this pgrest Chinese Republic 
should acquiesce in allowing a dis- 
credite@ man Jike Chiang to camp 
on thelr door step and bomb them 
at will—this no decent adm inistra- 
Vien €ar ase 

By what far-fetehed logic can 
Formosa, on the epposite side ef 
the earth from us, be regarded as 
necessary for the protection of our 
western border? Does it protect 
eur Philippines? But we just an- 
nouneed the independence of the 
Philippines Does it protect our 
Japan, er does Japan belong to the 
Japanese? Do we simply preiend 
to ewn the earth? 

Instead of clinging te such an 








N.Y 
“I theught the Senate out- 


Herald Tribune 


lawed one-man hearings.” 
untenable position why eould not 
the President of the U.S. say eleur- 
lv: “We ask that the island of 
Pormosa remain undisturbed at 
present, eventually to be disposed 
of in aecordance with the decision 


of the International Court of Jus- 
tice All other islands, we avree, 
shall revert to the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic We recognive this 
republic as the yovernment of 
China, entitled to a seat in the 
United Nations We will neither 
aid nor abet war or hostilities be- 
iween China and Formosn.”’ 

This would be the greatest step 
toward a pexceful world since Hit- 
ler’'s denth And what woenld we 
lose? To such an overture there 
can be no doubt but that China 
would assent. Of her legal right to 
Formosa there is no doubt She 
will never surrender that right. But 
if without surrender, she is asked 
to await peaceful processes and at 
the seme time is treated in other 
and vital respects as a_ civilized 
nation, she will sacrmfice immedi- 
ate war for peace and work with 
the civihzed world to meintnrin it 

Ww. EF. BKB. Dubois 
Book of Job 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF 

We are numbered among the 
1954 Hoover-Dules-Benson-Brow- 
nell - Eisenhower admin stration 
casualties. We had two droughts 
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“In giving freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to 


the free—honorable alike in 


what we give and what we 


preserve.”"—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Dec. 1, 1862. 





REPORT TO READERS 








DuBois on Africa 


Te! PLEASURE IS ALL OURS 


and yours, too, of ecourse— 


that the great and good Dr. William E. Burghardt DuBois 


is presenting through the GUARDIAN 


his findings and views 


on the freedom struggle seething in Africa today. Certainly our 
country’s foremost expert on Afrigan affairs, Dr. DuBois at 87 


has led the way for much of the 
ing the world on 


the barbarism 


past half century in enlighten- 
and exploitation which has 


been Africa’s portion at the hands of plundering civilizations. 


Now 


from Moroceo to the Cape, Africa is in ferment against 


colonia} status and oppression by the white world. Dr. DuBois’ 
GUARDIAN series, begun in this Negro History Week issue, will 
continue in ten instalments this winter and spring, covering in 
detail the various situations throughout Africa. It is Dr. DuBois’ 
purpose, ané ours, through this survey, to dtaw as much atten- 
tion as possible to thé world significance of Africa's struggle, 


E HOPE you will share Dr. DuBois’ series with vour friends? 
and for this purpose we give you this short memorandum 
on the author's equipment for his task: 


Historian, humanitarian, poet and diplomat, holder of de- 
grees from a dozen universities in this country and Europe, Dr. 


DuBois was a founder 


of the Natl. Assn. 


for the Advancement 


ef Colored People and for many years its secretary and editor 


of its publication, Crisis, 


A participant in the World Raee Con- 


gress in London in 1911, he organized Pan-African Congresses in 
Paris, London, Brussels and Lisbon in 1919, 1921 and 1923, 


He was consultant in 1919 


and 1921 during the founding 


of the League of Nations, participated in the first League As- 
sembly in Geneva, and later served as special U.S. Minister to 


Liberia. 


Be was a special consultant and participant at the 


founding of the United Nations in San Francisco and, later in 


1945, took a key part in the Pan- 


You owe it to yourself to 


African Congress in London, 
read his book The World and 


Africa (Viking Press, 1947, $3), available in most libraries. It 
will surely jar you—as it was intended to—to recognition of 
Africa’s foundation-stone ‘as well as foot-stool) relation to 
what we eall modern civilization, 

E WELE€OME ALSO, for a one-week turn, a leading lady of 


the New York theater in 


the person of Alice Childress, 


whose pungent and pointed dialogues have been a continuing 
feature of Paul Robeson’s paper. Freedem, since its inception. 
Miss Childress’ irrepressible monthly eolumn (see p. 7) is one 


more excetlent reason 
(monthly, $1 a year; 


why 


you 
139 W. 125 


should subscribe to Freedom 
th St., New York 27). 
—THE EDITORS 





and a disastrous barn fire. And, 
confronted with state laws that 
provide bo pretection for tenants 


vs. landlord, 
qguida’ ion 


we borrowed to li- 
after 40 years of struggle 


and disillusionment. 

Oh yes. we were patriotic: we 
furnished five stalwart sons and 
two sons-in-law to the Navy, We 
were recompensed by the bottom 
dropping out of the market, 
Twenty cent eggs--10 cent hens, 
Cows dropping from $250 to $75. 
Taking a 75% discount on farm 
machinery, etc. 

“And they all cried with one 
voice, saying: Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians.” J] refrain from fur- 
ther comment lest I be found in 
violation of the moral code of the 


Pentateuch. «. I, Stratton 
On charity 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 
Many quesiions arise in the read- 
er’s mind about the actual role of 
religion when he reads how the 


expect to é¢orrect sorimk « 


is by means of private charities, 
Vhich obtein the money, etc., 
by begging and then distribute. 
The idea of remedying poverty 
and its causes by the simple ap- 
peal to the rich to share their 
wealth with the poor is an idea 
that is medieval. Yet the devotees 
of certain creeds never seem to 
progress to any more realistic 
point of view ors any more ade- 
quate ideology than this same dise 
tribution of private charity 
Haverhill reader 


Atomic religion 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP. 

Here's an item of Americana that 
seems worth relaying to you: 

Sunday evening, Jan 23 I heard 
a sound truck going through our 
neighborhood in San _ Francisco, 
When it passed, biaring noisy 
music (not a bymn), I could see 
the sign hanging on the side: 
“Win Uranium Shares; 

“Your Share at—Church Bazaar.” 
seresas 2eece Lineoim girly 
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The Braden story 


A Louisville newspaperman 
met some people who couldn’t 
buy a house because they were 
Negroes. So Car! Braden bought 


W— Kaw 
NAWLING ALL 


MLUCKS? 
WU  g 


THAT UNCLE SAM'S GOT MIKED BLOODY 
HE'S PART Oe ene. seetea, 









AND WITH EVEN 
MORE COLORS INMY BLOOD 
THAN SAM, | NEVER TRY TO PAS? 
MY ANTI-MALTHUSIAN FULLHOUSE 
BETS ANOTHER FEATHER — 
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N vP Two : : E 
SAYS THE LOUISVILLE TRUE BLUE- Mg hy cause rea | it. and then sold it to them. 
THESE WRITING KKkKlucks bombed the house, 


81.000 & BLVE-GRASS REALTORY. 
BOARD —— AND AVE, : FEATHERS - Ky.-Klucks sent Braden to jail 
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for 15 years for “sedition.” He 
lost his job. Good Kentuckians 
are fighting for his freedom, 
for an end to Kentucky jim- 
crow. They have moral sup- 
port; they need $$$. Address: 
Mrs. Anne Braden, P.O. Box 
1302, Louisville 1, Ky. 

















War & Peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to debate [the status of the off-shore 
islands] and to accept the will of 
Guatemala and Denmark on their 
disposition, her reaction is about 
what ours would be were we invited 
to a UN debate on the international 
status of Nantucket.” 
WHERE IS IT? While UN marked 
time, Secy. Duties created utter confu- 
Sion in pressing Congress to ratify the 
U.S.-Republic of China (Chiang) mu- 
tual aid treaty. According to the N.Y. 
Times’ James Reston (2/7), Dulles was 
ready to tell the Senate that ratifica- 
tien would not give Chiang “legal 
sovereignty over Formosa and the Pes- 
ecadores,”’ nor would it cover the off- 
Shore islands of “Matsu and Quemoy 
as part of the Republic of China.” 
Since it has been denied that Washing-=- 





Louisville Courier-Journal 
PRO AND CON 
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~The Moscow story 


A SWARM of pundits and the biggest 

headline type since the death of 
Stalin were brought out to report and 
ana'yze the resignation of Georgi M. 
Malenkov as Premier of the U.S.S.R., 
announced before the Supreme Soviet 
ta Moscow Feb. 8. Nikita S. Khrush- 
chevy, first secy. of the Communist 
Party, nominated Marshal Nikolai A. 
Buiganin, “one of the closest brothers- 
in-arms of the continuer of Lenin’s 
cause, Stalin’ to replace him. Malen- 
koy said he felt “another comrade 
with greater experience in state work” 
was needed for his job, particularly tu 
“overcome the lagging behind in agri- 
culture.” After the change of Pre- 
miers was approved, ail the top Soviet 
leaders attended a concert at the Bol- 
shoi Theater except Foreign Minister 
Molotov, who had just delivered a 
strong speech on foreign policy claim- 
ing Sovict superiority in atomic power 
and preposing that the U.S. 

“.. compete not in the manufacture 

of atomic weapons but in the utiliza- 

tion of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes.” 

Comment by Tabitha Petran-von the 
Soviet policies reflected in Malenkov's 
resignation, and on Molotov's speech, 
wiil be in next week’s GUARDIAN, 


= 
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ton plans to attempt restoring Chiang 
to the China mainland, the question 
hung in the air: What and where is the 
“Republic of China” with which the 
U.S. has signed a treaty? : 

On the “hint” that Washington plans 
to hold Quemoy and Matsu to bargain 
with Peking, and might surrender them 
to Peking in return for Peking’s accept- 
ance of Chiang over Formosa, the New 
Republic commented: 

“In other words we will surrender 
possession of territory that has never 
been ours if China will surrender her 
claims to territoy we have held 
[through the Cairo declaration, for 
example] to have been hers. That is 
doubtful morality for a nation which 
preaches morality in international 
relations, and is deplorable politics.” 
From New Delhi the London Observer 

reported (1/30) Nehru’s feeling 

“|. . that if the Americans are bluff- 

ing, Quemoy and Matsu are too vul- 

nerable and not suitable as the sub- 
ject of a bluff, and that if ... the 

Americans are serious then they are 

‘criminal’ in being ready to risk a 

world war over these two islands.” 
MAN ON A “LEASH”: Chiang, how- 
ever, had no doubts about the status 
of Quemoy and Matsu. He justified the 
evacuation of the Tachens on the 
ground that most of his troops would 
be re-deployed to strengthen his con- 
trol over these two islands; his UN 
representative Dr. Tsiang was “certain” 
that his government “cannot and will 
not evacuate Quemoy and Matsu” and 
“will accept no compromise.” 

Going even further, Chiang declared 
(UP, 2/4) tnat Formosa has already 
entered a “state of war” and that the 
day for “launching a counter-attack on 
the mainland is drawing near.” And 
according to Drew Pearson (2/7), Dulles 
told Senators behind closed doors 

“  . . if they didn’t vote for Eisen- 

hower's joint resolution to retaliate 

against China, we couldn’t count on 

Chiang as being on our side a year 

from now.” - 

Walter Lippmann pointed out (2/7) 
that, according to Washington's Ameri- 
can and Chinese informants in For- 
mosa, the “fragile” Chiang government 
would collapse if “the practical hope 
of a return to the mainland” were cut 
off; and this is “the real reason for 
the costly and dangerous fuzziness 
about the off-shore islands.” Yet a de- 
cision not to support Chiang’s attempt 
to return to the mainland would mean 
he was not the ruler of China and not 
entitled to China’s UN seat. Lippmann 
concluded: 

“...So we find ourselves unable to 
draw a Clear line or take an intel- 
ligible position that can command 
the support of world opinion.” 


EVERYONE WANTS OUT: At GUAR- 
DIAN press time, the evacuation of 
30,000 Chiang troops and civilians from 
the Tachens continued under the pro- 
tection of “the mightiest American 
naval and air armada assembled since 
the height of the Korean war [and] 
deployed within sight of the China 
coast” (NYT, 2/8). Newsweek (2/7) re- 
ported an impressive volume of “sincere 
and spontaneous” mail flooding the 
White House Capitol, which 
“..ran heavily against the Presi- 
dent's request for power to use U.S. 
, forces even for the protection of For- 
mosa.:Mest of it argued. for peace at 


any price short of actually jeopardiz- 

ing U.S. territory.” 

In London, Labour leader Attiee said 
Peking should be given Formosa and 
China's UN seat, and the U.S. withdraw 
from Formosa Strait. This “extremism,” 
said the New Statesman (2/3), 

. .. expresses the feeling of tiree- 
quarters of the nation (which is] 
convinced that the main respensi- 
bility for the Formosa crisis lies in 

Washington, not in Peking. .. .” 

It seemed clear that only a Geneva- 
type conference could break the dead- 
lock over Formosa. 


EXIT MENDES: In France Washing- 
ton’s policies took another setback with 
the fall of the Mendes-France govern- 
ment, which was under fire from almost 
every direction. The immediate cause 
was a 319-273 no-confidence vote on 
policy in N. Africa, where mild attempts 
at compromise with militant naticnal- 
ists in Tunisia was as bitterly attacked 
from the Right as was the “systematic 
police torture of nationalists by 


[France's] Algerian Gestapo” from tae! 


Left (Claude Bourdet, France-Obserya- 
teur, 1/13). Equally unpopular was 
Mendes-France’s yielding in S. Vietnam 
to Washington, whose policies there aré@ 
described by former Minister Rene 
Capitant as 

= . directly contrary to the inter- 

ests and the undertakings of France 

.. . [and] cannot end with anything 

but the disaster already encountered 

in China.” 

Assembly members’ shame for the 
abdication of French sovereignty was 
probably greatest over the W. Germaa 
rearmament vote forced through by 
Mendes-France, which the new crisis 
will make harder to put across ia the 
Senate. 

A month ago Cahiers Internationaux 
(Jan., 1955), commenting on Mendes- 
France’s “extortion” of Assembly ap- 
proval of W. German rearmament, had 
predicted his government’s downfall: 

“To bring off his design he stouped 
at nothing, dissimulating or denyirg 
the gravest dangers, lying with the 
most sincere air, conjuring away the 
unresoived contradictions between 


Paris and Bonn so pregnant with 
future dangers ... |Mendes-france] 
fails to understand that ... to gov- 
ern a country against its ideals, its 
will, its interests, at the mercy of 
considerations and pressures trom 
abroad, can be the act of a pasha, 
a gauleiter, a quisling, never that of 
a national leader. . “% 
MORE TROUBLE: While former Pre- 
mier Antoine Pinay tried to form 
France's twenty-first government since 
1945, in W. Germany Mendes-France’s 
fall was a blow to Adenauer; the Free 
Democrats and the. all-German blee, 
members of his coalition, strongly 
urged him to postpone ratification of 
the rearmamens agreement. On Jan. 
22, nearly one million coal and steel 
workers went on strike as a warning 
against the consequences of remiltari- 
zation. A rally of the Social Democratic 
Party, which together with the trade 
unions urges priority for four-power 
negotiations, was attended by 20,809, 
the largest attendance at a political 
rally in post-war W. Germany. 
Cpposition to W. German rearma- 
ment continues to grow hourly in Ger- 
many and throughout Europe since the 
Jan. 15 Soviet note agreeing to “inter- 
nationally-supervised free all-German 
elections.” 





Drawing by Dyad, Londoa 
“Look out, chaps—it’s swinging back.” 








Only two asked to be heard 


On Feb. 8 the Senate Fore'gn Relations Committee hastily voted 11-2 in favor 
of the U. S.-Republic of China (Chiang) mutual defense treaty, with Sens. Langer 
(R-N. D.) and Morse (Ind.-Ore.) dissenting. Morse denounced the treaty as qreatly 
increasing “the risk of war im Asta ... not a treaty with Formosa [but] with 


Knowland.” 


Only the Progressive Party and the American Labor Party requested time ta 


testify at the Committee “hearing.” 


In a message to Committee chairman Sen. 


George (D.-Ga.) on Feb. 8, PP secy. C. B. Baldwin wrote: 
“On Feb. 1 we requested ... time to appear before the Committee to offer 


testimony relating to the so-cailed mutual 


defense treaty with Nationaiist 


China. On Feb. 7 we received a telegram from your committee that we could 


be heard briefly at 3:30 p.m 


the same day. 4Obviously] 


this did not allow 


sufficient time to prepare testimony on this important subject. ... 


“Today the Clerk of the Committee . . 
were not public and... had been closed. 


. advised [me] that the hearings 
...A well-established custom ia 


the Senate for years has been to give ample public notice of hearings ... to 
permit those who want to testify for or against any treaty to be heard. The 
failure of your Committee to feilow this time-honored procedure is a c'ear 


indication of your desire to secure approval... 


an opportunity to be heard. 


before the public has had 


“We urge that the Committee reconsider its action and hold adequate 


public hearings. . 


.. The approval of any treaty with Chiang Kai-shek wiil 


only serve to heighten the existing tension in the Far East and make it more 
difficult to negotiate a cease-fire agreement as well as increase the likelihood 
of a third world war. Please incorporate this message in the record and ad- 
vise us what action is taken with regard to re-opening this hearing.” } 
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Calling the brains of America — before it's too late! 


The following letter, published in the N.Y. Times 
of Feb. 6, was written by Leo Sizilard, brilliant nuclear 
physicist. With Enrico Fermi, Szilard in 1942 devised 
the chain reaction system composed of uranium and 
graphite. He is a professor at Chicago University. 
- 1913, one year before the First World War, H. G. 

Wells wrote a book, “The World Set Free.” In this 
book, he describes the discovery of artificial radioac- 
tivity and puts it in the year 1933, the very year in 
which it was discovered. This is followed, in the 
book, by the development of atemic energy for peace- 
time uses and atomic bombs. The world war in which 
the cities of many nations are destroyed by these 
bombs Wells puts in the year 1956. After the devasta- 
tion of a large part of the world an attempt is made 
to set up a world government which very nearly fails 
but in the end, somehow, miraculously succeeds. 

It sems that all of these predictions—even the 
dates—may prove to be correct; for now it would 
appear that 1956 is the year most likely to see the 
advent of atomic war. 

It would take much imagination and resourceful- 
ness—no less perhaps than went into the develop- 
ment of the bomb itselfi—to devise a settlement that 
would resolve the power confliet between Russia and 
the United States and would not only postpone the 
next war, but create a situation in which war would 
not be likely to occur egain. But up until now the 
public discussion of these issues has moved at a 
level of political thinking at which no solution is 
possible at all. So far neither the Government nor 
anyone else has presented even the principles on 
which an adequate settlement could be based. 


F WE HAVE no concept of a real solution, almost 

any course of action can be argued, for and against, 
endlessly and inconclusively. Some military leaders 
seem to advocate that we take armed action in the 
Pacific while it is still possible to keep Russia, 
through the threat of “massive retaliation,” from 
intervening on a large scale. If we accept the pre- 
mise that it is not teo late for a preventive war and 
if we are willing to devastate China to such an extent 
that recovery may take one or two generations, then 
there may be nothing much wreng with the reason- 
ing of these men, except that they leave God out 
of their equations. 

According to press reports, Admiral Radford sug- 
gested in September that Chiang Kai-shek be per- 
mitted to bomb the mainland of China in defense of 
Qucmoy Island and that the United States agree to 
intervene in the support of this action if necessary. 
At that time President Eisenhower vetoed this pro- 
posal. In doing so the President followed his instinct, 
and his instinct is to strive for peace. 

It is generally Known that the President ardently 
desires to keep the country out of war. He believes 
that a satisfactory general agreement could preb- 
ably be drafted that the Russians would be likely 
to accept. But he docs not know how to make sure 
that the Russians would keep such an agreement, 
and he is therefore unable to steer a clear course 
which offers a chance of leading to peace. With many 
of his advisers in favor of taking caiculated risks 
and having an early showdown, how long can the 
President be expected to hold out? 


1 iw DAY on which we bomb the Chinese main- 
land—say in defense of Quemoy or Matsu—ls 








THEY DON’T WANT TO INVADE THE MAINLAND 


att 








Farmers on Formosa go about their work as an American Aix Force C-124 Globemaster unloads supplies for 
the 18th Bomber Wing which has taken over some of their farmland. They may not be inielleciuals, but they 
know only too well what Dr, Szilard meais. 


likely to turn out to be the first day of the Third 
World War. Those who tink that the course of such 
a war can be predicted in any way are, I belicve, 
sadly mistaken. The war might very well end with 
the devastation of Russia and perhaps also of the 
United States, to the point where organized govern- 
ment in these two couniries would cease to exist. 


At the time of this writing it appears quite pos- 
sible that we may have a reprieve. But such a re- 
prieve can be only a short one. For we have now 
advanced close to the point of no return, and one of 
our next groping steps—unguided by a ciear concept 
of the road to peace—could very well carry us beyond 
that point. This result to me seems indeed unavoid- 
able unless the men within our Government who are 
shaping our policies will scon begin to see clearly 
some course of action that may lead us out of the 
present impasse. 

To remove the instability inherent in the power 
conflict between Russia and the United States will 
take a far-reaching agreement that will settle all 
Major outstanding issucs. Such an agreement, if it 
offers Russia, ourselves and several other nations, 
strong continuing incentives for keeping it in opera- 
tion, can create a setting in which the chance of 
war may be regarded as remote. Only in such a set- 
ting is it possible to dispose of the controversial issues 
which loom so large today. No progress can be made 
toward this goal piecemeal. 


O OUTLINE such an agreement in some detail will 
require the kind of imagination and resourceful- 
ness that cannot be expected from the Government. 
In our political system the intellectual leadership 
needed here can arise only through private initiative. 
Our only remaining hope is, I believe, that under 
the sponsorship of universities, research foundations, 
and, above all, committees of citizens set up for the 


purpose, it may be possible to gather at this late 
nour several groups of highly qualified men who 
will think thrcugh the problems that are invoived. 
Some of these groups might perhaps succeed in 
outlining for us in some detail, within the next few 
months, the kind of international arrangemenis that 
we could trust. 

The problem lies not so much in working out all 
the details as in finding the right princivies from 
which the details would follow more or less auto- 
matically. The details can wait, but reaching a meet- 
ing of minds on the basic principles cannot. Only 
groups of like-minded men who can agree at the 
outset on basic premises can hope to come up with 
something really constructive that may catch—as it 
must—the imagination of the pubiic, Congress and 
the Adiministration. 


I am fairly confident that with the right kind of 
sponsorship to provide the necessary moral and 
financial support the men needed to carry out this 
work could be found. We have great resources in 
men of ability, devotion and—yes, even courage; and 
such men would make themselves available in re- 
sponse to the proper invitation. 


Will sponsorship, however, be forthcoming soon 
enough and on a sufficient scale? True, we are now 
faced with a clear and present danger, and it is in 
such times that patriots may rise to the challenge. 
But will there be men willing to assume responsibility 
when nobody in particular has assigned them such 
responsibility? This of course, I cannot say. 

I am certain of one thing only. Unless we find the 
right answers scon war will ccme; and maybe in the 
final analysis it will come because there was too 
much patriotism in the U.S. and too few patriots, 

Leo Szilard 
New York, Feb. 2, 1955. 





The following letter from Helen 
Sobell describes her experiences as she 
reached San Francisco with her son 
Mark, 5, for a visit with her husband. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Y HUSBAND, Morton Sobell, has 
been denied his visit with me. 


the boat. 


trespass. I assumed they had been 
given permission to come there by the 
authorities. Mark and I went to meet 


A guard stepped off the boat and 
handed me a note which read, “Your 
visit cannot be granted today.” My 


A little boy was left waiting on a pier 


first thought was that my husband 
was hurt, or ill. I called the Warden. 
He told me that he had been in touch 
with the Bureau in Washington and 
that there had been too much pub- 
liciiy. He was sorry to refuse my visit. 

I called Mr. Bennett, the Director 


of Prisons, in Washington, to ask his 
help to realize my visit with my hus- 
band. He told me that I had not been 
co-operating with the Bureau of Pri- 
sons but had been soliciting pressure 
upon the Dept. of Justice and the 
Bureau of Prisons. He told me thot if 
I persisted in my efforts on behalf of 








First our visit together with the chil- 
dren was curtly stopped as we were 
about to board the boat to Alcatraz. 
Then the Warden refused to permit 
me to have my regular visit. We went 
from happiness to sorrow in one 
afternoon, 

My permission had read, “If you 
will bring this letter with you it will 
serve aS a pass for you and your two 
children to visit your husband, Morton 
Sobel], Reg. No. 996-AZ, on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 26, 1955, and again on Tues- 
lay, Feb. 1, 1855.” The letter is dated 
Jan. 19. It was signed by Warden P. J. 
Madigan. 

I had explained to my 5-year-old 
Mark what the circumstances of the 
visit would be. After not having seen 
his father for more than two years 
he understood that he was to talk to 
his father on a telephone and see him 
through a small pane of glass. He had 
a very important question to ask his 
father. He needed an explanation of 
how toy electric trains work. 

As we walked out on the Alcatraz 
pier we were politely asked some ques- 
tions by a reporter and a photog- 
rapher. I was surprised to see them 
on the pier since the area is a re- 
stricted one and specifically forbids 





When I think of meciing my 
Face to face, aiter these prison years 
I taste your tears of sorrow, tears of joy 
And I tell you: 
In the salt Red Sea sweated in rivers 
Of toil and torrents of grief by your 
People and mine, the new Pharaohs will drown: 


To hear my c?itdren laugh 


A message from Morton Sobel!, Hero of Truth on Alcatraz, to Rosa 
Lee Ingram, Mother of Heroes, ja'led for life in Reidsville, Georgia. 


children, Rosa, 


Rosa Lee, Earth Mother, your image glows 

Like a small flame in the eyes of women 

Who strive to win truth, bread, and a rose 

For the youngest child. Your fragrant image blooms 
In a thousand cells of our western world 

Where free men breathe in your love, and smile. 


See! From shacks, barracks, and deserts new freedmen rise! 
Far off, I see their lives like a staff struck 

Against all stone walls by an immortal 

To free life—fragrant, flowering, fruit-filled ... 

Today, on this Rock, where nothing grows, Rosa, 

I fold you deep in an ancient heart 

AND WAIT, LIKE YOU, TO HEAR MY CHILDREN LAUGH. 
Isobel Cerney 


my huband and did not co-operate, I, 
myself, would not be permitted to 
visit. The press reported that I had 
accused Mr. Bennett of threatening 
to take away my visits and quoted Mr 
Bennett’s denial of any threat. The 
fact is that at this moment all of my 
visiting requests have been reused. 

I did not feel that I could permit 
myself to be blackmailed into silence. 
My visits and my children are all that 
I have in this world. I can’t bear the 
thought of losing my visits, but my 
husband must not be buried in the 
living death of Alcatraz. He is inno- 
eent, I know it, I must help him. The 
truth must be uncovered for all of 
our sakes. 

Sincerely, 


Jan. 31, 1955 Helen L. Sobell 


The matter was taken before a Fed- 
eral judge in San Francisco; he upheld 
the prison authorities. An appeal is now 
in preparation to the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The Committee to 
Secure Justice for Morton Sobell (1050 
Sixth Av., N. Y. C. 18) asks for an in- 
tensification of the “demand for Sobell’s 
transfer from Alcatraz to a _ prison 
where there will be no question of his 
right to see his children.” 
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Africa & India: 
an American and 
a British view 


N “awesome” awakening is 

Sweeping the continent of 
Africa—the last great plunder- 
land of imperialism. Since the 
U.S., by investing capital and 
building military bases, is rap- 
idly gaining dominance in 
colonial Africa, it would be well 
for Americans to learn the 
truth about “the oldest and 
richest stamping ground of 
imperialism [twhere{ millions 
of people are struggling for- 
ward at lone last to demand 
a place in their own sun.” 


Although this bookt by a 
London Daily Worker foreign 
correspondent deals largely 


with British Africa and South 
Africa, its basic points apply 
to other Western colonies. 


GREAT STRUGGLE: In _ less 
than i100 
with 


Kartun has 
comprehen- 


pages 
remarkable 





sion traced the growth of colo- 
nialism in Africa from the 
Slave trade to the present ex- 
ploitation of raw materials and 
cheap (and sometimes forced) 
labor. He has omitted none of 
the salient facts of oppression 
and profits, nor of the African 
peoples’ superhuman struggle 
for freedom: often he has illu- 
minated these with — stories 
from real life. This book, with 
an excellent introduction by 
Dr. Alpheus Hunton of. the 
Council on African Affairs, is 
a welcome antidote to the 
biased books and slanted news- 
paper stories that conceal the 
truth about Africa from the 
American people K. G. 


*AFRICA, AFRICA! by Derek 
Kartun. 99 pp. International 
Publishers. $1.50 (paper, 75c). 


American in India 


AUNDERS REDDING, well- 

known American writer and 
professor at Hampton Institute, 
jas thoroughly investigated 
and cleared by the FBI, then 
sent to India by the State Dept. 
“to win friends for America 
among the Indian people.” His 
itinerary, lectures and_ social 
visits were arranged almost ex- 
Clusively by U.S. officials 


He fownd widespread anti- 
Americanism among all poli- 
tical and religious faiths. As 
an eminent Negro scholar visit- 
ing a colored people, he was 
welcomed into even orthodox 
homes. Always he was asked 
questions about race relations 
in the U.S., about America's 
designs in Asia, its desire “to 
draw southeast Asia into a 





AFRICA: THE GIANT STIRS—A SERIES BY W. E. B. DuBOIS 





American Negroes and Africa 


By W. E. B. DuBois 


NE of the curious results of current fear and hysteria 

is the breaking of ties between Africa and American 
Negroes. When we think of the help which Irish Americans 
have given Ireland; and how Scandinavia, Italy, Germany, 
Poland and China have been aided by their emigrants in 
the U.S., it is tragic that American Negroes today are not 
only doing little te help Africa in its hour of supreme need, 
but have no way of really knowing what is happening in 
Africa. 

Whet the Cotton Kingdom of the 19th century built 
on black slavery led to a campaign in Church and Society 
to discount Africa, its culture and history, American Ne- 
groes shrank from any ties with Africa and accepted in 
part the color line. By the 20th century however, knowledge 


‘of Africa and its history spread in Negro schoo'ls und liter- 


ature. Negro churches helped Africa, African students ap- 
peared here and movements looking toward Closer ties with 
Africa spread. From the First World War to 1945 the Pan- 
African movement held international conferen’es to unite 
the Nevro race in mutual aid, information and planning. 

A council on African Affairs was formed in 1939 under 
the leadership of Paul Robeson, returning from his first 
visit to Africa. It soon had a membership of 2,006 whites 
and blacks. It collected a library and some specimens of 
African art: entertained visiting Africans and students, 
raised relief funds for starving Negroes in South Africa, 
issued a monthly bulletin and arranged lectures. 

Then in 1949, without hearing or chance for defense, 
the Council was listed on the Attorney-General’s “Sub- 
versive” list. If remained -under attack and most of its 
support faded away 


VISIONS OF GOLD: In the industrial world the signifi- 
cance of Africa increased. Today out of Africa come 95% 
of the world’s diamonds: 80% of the cobalt; 60% of the 
gold; 75% of the sisal hemp; 70% of the palm oil; 70% of 
the cocoa; 35% of the phosphates; 30% of the chrome and 
manganese; 20% of the copper; 15% of the cofiec; an in- 
creasing part of the uranium and radium, and large 
amounts of tin, iron and spices. 

Naturally American investment in Africa has increased: 
in the first half of this century it rose from $500 million to 
$1,500 million; South Africa asked us in 1949 for a loan of 
$50 million, eventually got nearly twice as much. Morgan, 
Rockefeller and Ford interests have been investing in South 
Africa, General Motors, Firestone, General Electric have 
followed suit. General Clay, who headed the “Freedotn Cru- 
sade” among us, once also headed a mining company ina 
South Africa which netted $9 million profit in three years 

In 1950 the U.S. Consul General to South Africa said 
“This country has a greater fulure than almost any young 
country in the world.” The vice-president of the largest 
U.S. railway-equipment manufacturer said South Africa 
had unlimited potentiality for development: 

“T can see it going ahead with great speed for it 
is so rich in so many kinds of raw materials. The South 
Africans are a great people.” 


VISIONS OF FREEDOM: The result of exploitation of 
Africa in the first half of the 20th century was revolt tn 
the second half, from Tunis to the Cape of Good Hope. 
There has been deman@ for independence in Egypt and for 
autonomy in the Sudan; bloody rebellion goes on in Kenya; 
unrest and threats exist in Uganda; Ethiopia hus regained 
independence and recovery of her sea coast; West Africa 
revolted in 1948 and today approaches dominion status in 
the British Empire for as many blacks in the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria as there are whites in England. Both France 





Fred Wright in UE News Serclee 


and Portugal are slowly admitting a black intlelligertsia 
to full civil rights, while even the Belgian Coneo whicli 
restrained Negro education will open a Negro university 
But in the Unien of South Africa a white nation has 
determined on race subordination as a policy, and 2,600,000 
whites are attempting to rule and exploit ten million blacks 
and colored. The Rhodesias are attempting to follow this 
policy in part. The locming struggie is of vast portent 


THE UNTOLD STORY: Meantime this current story gets 
small space in the Afro-American press with its 150 weekly 
newspapers circulating among two million readers. Four of 
the leading papers have from 100,000 to 300,006 readers each 
and are in the realm of Big Business, subject to the control 
of finance capital in advertising, allotment cf newsprint 
and political influence. Political party funds are clten avail- 
able to swell income during elections, and their muin sup- 
port comes from readers who must not offend the Dept. of 
Justice and the FBI or they will lose their jobs. Meantime 
Since the Second World War, i5 million American Negroes 
have sent less than $10,000 to help the strugeles of 
200,000,000 Africans. 

On the other hand the Negro press discusses race rela- 
tions in the U.S., news of the Negro group and personal 
items. Its chief demand for 150 years has bern political, 
civil and social equality with white Americans. 


THE BRIBE: Here they are advancing rapidly, and tcday 
it is clear that they have a chance to trade wide breaks in 
the American color line for acquiescence in American and 
West European control of the world’s colored peoples. This 
is shown by the pressure on them to keep silence on Africa 
and Asia .aand on while working-class movements, and in 
return to accept more power to vote; abolition of separa- 
tion in education; dropping of “jim-crow” units in our mili 
tary forces and gradual disappearance of the Neero ghetto 
in work and housing. To this is added much long -delayed 
recognition of Negro ability and desert 
It is fair to admit that most American Negroes, even 
those of intelligence and courage, do not yet iuily realize 
that they are being bribed to trade equal status iti the U.S 
for the slavery of the majority of men. When tiiis is clear 
especially to black youth, the race must be aroused to 
thought and action and will see that the price asked for 
their co-cperation is far higher than need’ be paid, since 
race and color equality is bound to come in any event, 
@ Next week: Ethiopia—an Emperor’s Dangerous Game 





power bloc 
The truth of many accusations 


against Peking.” 


way.” 


free enterprise. We like it that THE 


ated by “Americans, Go Home” 


RED BRUSH: Exasper- 


take a message of brotherhood 
to America, he declined, Say- 





stung him; some he could not 
answer, others he evaded. His 
book groans with frustration, 
personal pronouncements un- 
supported by facts and cate- 
gorical statements favoring the 
U.S., unfavorable to Indians. 


WILLIE McGEE: He was silent 
when Indians asked him about 
the Martinsville Seven, the 
Trenton Six, Willie McGee, the 
denial of a passport to Paul 
Robeson, why America made “a 
virtue of not getting along with 
Russia.” 

Queried during a lecture on 
American literature as to why 
Howard Fast was jailed, he re- 
plied: “I have read two of 
[Fast’s] books and scanned a 
third. ...I do not know what 
else to say about him.” 

In a discussion on capitalism 
and socialism he said, “Aren't 
all economic systems capital- 
istic? . . . In my country we 
have a competitive system of 


Accused of pretending he did 
not know the U.S. wants some- 
thing from India, Redding sol- 
emnily said, “Not from India. 
For India.” 





PREMIER NEHRU 
His people asked questions 





Signs, Redding remarks without 
evidence that, while privately 
criticizing the British, “publicly 
the Indians flattered and 
fawned on even insignificant 
Britishers in the manner of 
some Southern Negroes with 
whites.” He attributed all sharp 
questions to “communist” 
heckling, considered all strikes, 
mass meetings and demonstra- 
tions as communist-inspired. 
He tried desperately to con- 
vince the Indians that their 
greatest danger was from Pe- 
king. He suspectéd that five 
fellow guests in a North India 
hostel were secret Chinese 
Communist agents because 
they looked Chinese and spoke 
to no one. Only proof of his 
accusations against China were 
statements by American writ- 
ers who had “talked to people 
who escaped” from China. 


WHY DID HE GO? When an 
Indian monk asked Redding to 


ing, “I am-only an American, 
IT am not America.” “You can 
speak to America,” the monk 
insisted. “No, IT cannot,” Red- 
ding replied. “Yet you presume 
to speak to India,” the monk 
said calmly. No wonder Indians 
asked Redding if Washington 
sent him to India “because 
you're a good man, or because 
you're good propaganda?” 
Listening to his report on 
India at the end of his journey, 
even the then U.S. Ambassador 
Bowles considered his picture 
overdrawn; but Redding 
thought it was “the opposite.” 
His book is subtitled “A Per- 
sonal Report on the Indian 
Dilemma and the Nature of 
Her Conflicts.” A more accurate 
subtitle would describe it as a 
report on his own tragic dilem- 
ma and his own conflicts. K. G, 


AN AMERICAN IN INDIA. By 
Saunders Redding. 277 pp. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK SURVEY OF PROGRESS IN AMERICA 





‘Ninety Years Plus 10 Equals Freedom’ — 8 years before 


By Eugene Gordon 
N New Year's Dey, 1953, a crusade 
to complete the emancipation of 
U.S. Negroes by Jan. 1, 1963, was begun 
by the Natl. Assn. for Advancement of 
Colored People. “Ninety Years Plus 10 
Equals Freedom!” was the battle-cry. 
The ten-year Geadline was set because 
3t would round out a century since 
President Lincoln declared in his Proc- 
Jamation of Emancipation that “all 
persons held as slaves within said desig- 
nated |Confederate] states are, and 

Henceforth shall be, free. ...” 

The crusade is a reminder that less 
than eight years from the Proclama- 
dion’s 100th anniversary, even those 
slaves’ great-grandchildren are not yet 
free. 

Increasing domestic and foreign pres- 
rures, since the United Nations’ coming 
io the U.S., have forced our govern- 
ment to yield the Negro more of his 
constitutional rights than during all 





Se 


THE DAY REASON TOOK HOLD IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


if not impossible, for any Negre who 
advocates desegregation to find and 
hold a job, get credit, or renew 2 
mortgage.” 

e@e “IN ARKANSAS, Negroes repre- 
sent 24.1% of total school enrollment 
but only 12.5% of the value of school 
property is available to them. The 
difference between the average an- 
nual salary for white and Negro 
teachers now is about $400, but the 
disparity is much greater in some 
school districts.” If the state educa- 
tion dept. can raise an additional 
$12,000,000 annually from state sour- 
ces “to finance a minimum educa- 
tional program which would include 
large steps toward equalizing salaries 
of white and Negro teachers and to- 
ward equalizing facilities for the two 
races,” then Arkansas will try to 


maintain its “separate but equal” 
system. 
@ DELAWARE’S Supreme Court 


ruled on Feb. 8 that the Milford 
Board of Education had “no legal 
right” to admit ten Negro pupils to 


iia, 


The first non-segregaied kindergarten class in Washington 


the 82 years before. Yet today, separat- 
ec from his goal by fewer years than 
the fingers of both hands, he is acutely 
fenscious of the distance between 
where the Voice of America tells the 
world that he stands, and where he 
yeally stands. And he asks, hopefully 
but not without skepticism: Will these 
pressures compel his white government 
in eight years to surrender the Negro 
ai) his rights? In Negro History Week 
he is considering the question in rela- 
tion to his fight for education, housing, 
employment and political representa- 
tion. 


Education: “greatest victory” 
EGROES GREETED the Supreme 
Court’s decision against jimcrow 

schools as their greatest victory since 

slavery. Republican and Democrat poli- 
ticians agreed that it proved ours to 
be the ereatest democracy “the world 
has ever seen.” Press, radio and TV 
commentators twitted “the Commu- 
nists” as stricken dumb, their best civil- 
rights argument stifled in their throats. 

(Actually the Daily Werker immedi- 

ately called for “honor to the individu- 

als and forces who shared in winning 

Ithat] great victory for the camp of 

peace and democracy.”) 

The Voice repeated the decision 
“round the clock” in 30-odd languages. 
Listeners in socialist lands were given 
gm picture of Negroes entering unsegre- 
gated public schools throughout Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi 
end S. Carolina with the same ease as 
im Harlem. 

REALITIES: But Southern School 

News, UP, AP and N. Y. Times news re- 

ports added up to a different picture: 

@ IN ALABAMA white ‘Citizens’ 

Cornci!s intend to make it difficult, 


10th-grade classes of a previously all- 
white school last September. 

@ IN. FLORIDA’s fegislature a 
“duel” goes on *‘ between forces seek- 
ing action along lines followed re- 
eently in Mississippi—a constitutional 
provision against integration submit- 
ted to a statewide referendum— and 
those who would like legislative sup- 
port for the principle of ‘gradualism’ 
as proposed by Atty. Gen. Richard 
W. Ervin in his brie! to the Supreme 
Court.” 

@ GEORGIA'S new Governor, S. 
Marvin Griffin, “has promised that 
... the state will never accept mixing 
of the races in the classrooms ana 
will resist it with all resources.” The 
Georgia Senate on Jan. 24 passed 
and sent to the House Grifiin’s bili 
withholding state money from any 
racially mixed school 

@ LOUISIANA adopted in Novem- 
ber a constitutional amendment al- 
lowing “seercgation by using police 
power under the constitution ‘to pro- 
mote public health, morals, better 
education, peace and. good order.” 

@ Fewer than '. of MISSISSIPPI’: 
qualified electors voted Dec. 21 te 
ratify a state constitutional amend- 
ment “to vest the legislature with 
authority to abolish public schools i! 
it takes that to prevent desegrega- 
tion.” 

@ IN S. CAROLINA a special com 
mission will make recommendations 
to the legislature: official attitude i: 
hostile to integracion. 

@ IN TEXAS Gov. Allen Shivers 
“campaigned on a platform urging 
continued segregation,’ and State 
Atty. Gen. John Ben Shepperd “prays 
the U.S. Supreme Court to write a 
cecree that will allow a long integ- 
ration period plus authority tor local 
districts to maintain control over 
schools.” 

@ VIRGINIA’s newly-formed “Natl. 
Protective Individual Rights, Inc. 
says it “respects” the Supreme Court 


cecision while believing “integration 
should be leit up to the states and 
individual communities, so that no 
psychological complex will be created 
tor white children by forcing them 
into integration over night.” 
THE LONG NIGHT: NAACP documen- 
tary evidence that segregation, during 
the 90-year “over-night’” period, had 
already created a “psychological com- 
plex” for three generations of Negro 
children was cited in the Supreme 
Court decision. Kenneth B. Clark, N. Y. 
City College asst. psychology professor 
who prepared that evidence for the 
NAACP, has shown that the white child 
likewise was scarred with a “complex” 
curing the long night. 

Anti-integration outbreaks last fall 
in Delaware, Dist of Columbia, Mary- 
land and W. Virginia-—with some states’ 
Attys. General pleading for local con- 
trol) of the program, U.S. Atty. Gen. 
Brownell supporting them-—infiuenced 
indefinite postponement of the how- 
and-when directive the court had 
promised. But the Negro children’s 
“psychological complex” develops even 
outside the South. In Harlem for in- 
stance, Clark told a_ parent-teacher 
conference recently, Negro children 
were being branded inferior by the 
education board’s policy of giving the 
schools inferior treatment. 

The Negro weekly Pitisburgh Courier 
(1/29) showed that the pyovernment, 
even where its authority was final, 
hadn't abolished segregation; for in- 
stance: 

‘The mask of ‘cordiality’ which 
cloaked jimcrow at Ft. McClellan's 
{[Ala.| WAC center has been ripped 
off, revealing that intceration on this 
huge post dedicated to the Army’s 
women is actually a faree. Jimcrow 
has been kicking up his heels at 
dances on the post: participating in 
sports; seated at Ft. McClellan's 
barber shops; preventing fraterniza- 
tion off and on the post between Ne- 
ero and white personnel.” 

Negroes describing the May 17 deci- 
sion as their greatest victory implied 
their general understanding of this his- 
torical fact, as expressed by Negro 
Macedonia Baptist Church pastor Wil- 
liam L. Wilson to AP feature writer 
Bem Price: 

‘. . It is too bad the Negro has 
had. to fight for everything he has 
received: The Southerners have given 
up nothing until they have had to.” 


Housing: the key 


Tip aleatiggyos recently as the Voice told 

about Uncle Sam’s pampering of 
his Negro nephews and nieces, S. Af- 
rican Negroes—now to be exiled even 
from their cities’ s'ums—must have 
longed to fly trom their “free world” 
land to “free world” America. One de- 
tail in that mural of Negro well-being 
and contentment was that Washington 
public housing had been 93% descere- 
gated. The S. Africans must have been 
overwhelmed if they misinterpreted 
that statement to mean 93% of Wash- 


ington’s Negroes were now in mixed 





Pious in Arkansas State Press 
“Has found no champion in the 84th Congress.” 


government-built dwellings. 

But the Voice did not say what per- 
eentage of the Dist. of Columbia's total 
housing was public and integrated. It 
was silent also on the fact, as Harry 
S. Ashmore’s The Negro and the Schools 
reveals, that “Negroes comprise 60°: of 
iWashington) slum dwellers,’ and 35% 
ef the population. Nor were Africans 





and Asians told that S. African nove?l- 
ist Alan Paton, then touring the U.§, 
for Colliers, pinpointed housing as 

= a key to the problem of integ- 

ration of the Negro into. the life of 

America, [because] there is hardly 

a community in America where the 

purchase of a house by a Negro in 

a ‘white’ section does not cause re- 

sentment leading at times to vio- 

lence.” 
MR. COLE’S FOOT: Incidents like this 
explain Paton’s point: 

@ Cicero, Hl., police refused to pro- 
tect postal worker Harvey E. Clark J: 
and his property from mobs in July, 
1951; conspired to keep the Clark 
family from moving into a “white” 
section. Though Chicago's housing 
authority in 1950 declared “the state 
of Illinois makes it a criminal offense” 
to discriminate because of race or na- 
tionality. the 462-apt. Trumbull Park 
project has been under continuous 
hoodlum attack since Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Howard moved in on July 30, 
1953. Noted scientist Dr. Percy Julian, 
Oak Park, IUl., lives under constant 
threat of bombing. Two Negro families 
settling down in the Norfolk Va., sub- 
urb Coronado last September have been 
shot at sporadically. 

@ The white Carl Braden helped the 
Negro Andrew Wade family buy a house 
in a Louisville (Ky.) restricted area. 
The Wades’ new home was promptly 
bombed, and Braden has been sen- 
tenced to 15 vears in jail for “sedition” 
in helping his friends. 

The Voice meanwhile broadcasts Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator Albert M. 
Cole’s “concern” about the housing 
difficulties “facing minority families” 
and his pledge of “unprecedented ac- 
tion” to improve the situation. But 
until Cole “puts his foot down and 
rules that the government will no 
longer guarantee loans to builders who 
discriminate” (Baltimore Afro-Ameri- 





ean, 11/13/54), the Negro house-hunter 
can view the administrator’s concern 
“as sO many fine-sounding but mean- 
ingless words.” 

If Cole has put his foot down, no- 
body has heard it. 





Bird Havens 


Tapley in Amsierdsm News, ¥. 
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INTEGRATION ROADBLOCK: Har- 
lem’s reputation as a vast firetrap is 
enhanced by such facts as were dug up 
by the Jan., 1946, Arehitectural Forum, 
showing 3,871 persons in one tumble- 
down block and arithmetically proving 
that “at a comparable rate of concen- 
tration the entire U.S. could be housed 
in haif of New York City.” In Balti- 
more, 20° of the population are Ne- 
groes; they occupy 2% of the housing. 
In Chicago, 90.000 Negroes live in one 
sq. mile compared to 20,000 whites in 
one sq. mile Of an adjacent district. 

Eight years from the freedom dead- 
line the Negro asks: Suppose the Voice 
broadcasts about school integration 
were true. Since the court decision im- 
‘plied that Negro children and white 
children would go to the schools near- 
est them, to what extent could actual 
integration be realized? For jimcrow 
housing means jimcrow schools; the 
government is doing almost nothing to 
abolish jimcrow housing; and private 
industry—according to Washington 
NAACP director Yiarence Mitchell— 
“has no intention of providing housing 
on a non-segregated basis.” 


. ege ii 
Jobs: “precarious position 
NTEGRATED public schools are im- 
probable without integrated housing, 
public and private: any kind of housing 
depends on income; income depends on 
jobs. The Voice broadcasts truth when 
—telling Africa and Asia about Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's appointing a Negro 
asst. secy. of Labor—it says Negroes 





have contributed to America’s material 
wealth. Since 1565 when they helped 
build our first city—St. Augustine, Fla. 
—they have been our basic labor force. 
U.S. shipping and mining industries 
started with Negro laborers, who were 
20,000 strong in the United Mine Work- 
ers as early as 1900. 

Natl. Urban League industrial rela- 
tions director Julius Thomas said re- 
eently that although the Negro “during 
the last 15 years” had steadily improved 
his “precarious position in several im- 
portant industries,’ vast areas still 
excluded him. Yet most employes admit 
that, given similar opportunities, Negro 
workers and white workers are simi- 
larly competent. Negroes are seldom 
given such opportunities, 


LAST IN THE LINE: 
mately 750.000, CIO's 


AFL's approxi- 
450,000, and 


UMW’'s and other independent unions’ 
300,000 Negroes have the same benefits 
as white members. Union membership 
is required for employment in plumb- 














Grey in Afro-American, Baltimore 
Saboteur ai work 
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ing, electrica] trades, printing, struc- 
tural steel; but Negro membership is 
giscouraged, if not denied, in many 
AFL metal trades and craft unions. 
Segregated unions in the South force 
Negro-white competition for the same 
jobs. A Negro sometimes is employed 
enly after the white union brother has 
been taken care of. Iil-will results. 

The Voice, when telling about the 
5,825,000 U.S. Negro workers’ rights to 
jobs and to union membership, must 
keep out of the South completely and 
tread warily in the North. As Donald 
J. Dewey, Duke University’s asst. pro- 
fessor of economics, wrote for the Ne- 
gro press last Labor Day, Southern in- 
dustry is seldom if ever pointed to as 
a “showpiece” of U.S. economy; and 
those who brag of our bountiful supply 
of ‘phones, college graduates and wash- 
ing machines gingerly skip over the 
Southern scene. 

Two in every three Negroes still earn 
their livings in the South—the hardest 
way, for the color-bar still keeps Ne- 
groes from well-paying jobs in industry. 
Full employment occasionally creates 
shortage of white male workers; it is 
ihen the white woman's chance. If she 
doesn't want it, the Negro man may 
have it. In S. Carolina, white male fac- 
tory workers in 1953 averaged $2,940: 
white women, about 3, of that. Negro 
men averaged 68° of what white men 
earned: Negro women, 44%. The Negro 
city worker outside the South averaged 
in 1950 $1.869.50: his white neighbor 
$3.445-_the Negro, 54% less. Individual 
Negroes outsice Dixie averaged $1,300, 
about 52% of their white neighbors’ 
$2,500. 

THE CURTAIN: Negro workers leave 
the South to escape official jimcrow 
and improve their general conditions. 
But in the North, except where Fair 
Employment Practice legislation func- 
tions, they often run into official in- 
difference when they seex work. The 
“unholy alliance” of the Dixiecrat Con- 
etessional bloc and Northern opponents 
of FEPC prevents enactment of a Fed- 
eral law. President Truman's complaint 
in 1953 that industrial and commercial 
firms “doing business with the Federal 
government” scorned non-discrimina- 
tion clauses in contracts applies in 1955. 

AFL Sleeping Car Porters pres. A. 
Philip Randolph last year told the Sen- 
ate Labor subcommittee on discrimi- 
nation that every Federal department, 
bureau, agency, Soard or commission, 
including the White House, had its 
jimcrow “iron curtain.” He charged the 
government with limiting Negro em- 
ployment to menial classifications “at 
a time when thousands of young Negro 
men and women are graduating annu- 
ally from leading American colleges and 
universities.” 


Politics: "two nations" 
STIMATING—as is customary—vU. S. 
descendants of African slaves at 

1/10 the total population, Negroes num- 
ber about 16.000.000. That is three times 
the population of Denmark, more than 
five times that of Llreland, more than 
1,800,000 above S. Africa’s—and, in the 
words of Business Week (12/18/54), “a 
market of considerable proportions.” 
The Commerce Dept. estimates the U.S. 
Negro income at $15 billion. That 
means, wrote Paton, “a figure said to 








, then | 

Harrington in Pittsburgh. Courier 

“Er ...t2T say... isn’t that rather a 

large soup-pot our cullud scouts are 

using? Sort of gives one an odd feeling 
dent you think?” 





CONVERSATION FROM LIFE 





Alice Childress’ “Conversations From 
Life” appear in the Negro monthly 
Freedom. Each “Conversation,” in the 
rich language of a Negro domestic 
worker, mirrors her daily troubles and 
her hopes for a_ better world while 
commeitiig caustically on her employ- 
ers’ behavior. The author is a New 
York actress and playwright, 


By Alice Childress 


ARGE ... day’s work is an educa- 

tion! Well I mean, workin’ 
in different homes, you learn much 
more than if you was steady in one 
place. I tell you, it really keeps 
your mind sharp tryin’ to watch for 
what folks will put over on you. 

What? . No, Marge, I do not want 
to help shell no beans, but I'd be more 
than glad to stay and have supper 
with vou. and I'll wash the dishes 
after. Is that all right? ... 

Who put anything over on who? ... 
Oh, yes! It’s like this. ...I been work- 
ing for Mrs. E, one day a week for 
several months, and I notice that she 
has some peculiar ways. Well, there 
was only one thing that really both- 
ered me and that was her pocketbook 
habit. . No, not those little novels. 

I mean her purse—her handbag. 

Marge. she’s got a big old pocket- 
book with two long straps on it r 
and whenever I'd go there, she'd be 
propped up in a chair with her hand- 
bag double-wrapped tight around her 
wrist, and from room to room she‘d 
roam with that purse hugged to her 
bosom. Yes, girl! This happens 
every time! No, there’s nobsdy there 
but me and her. ... Marge, I couldn't 
say nothin’ to her! It’s her purse, ain’t 
it? She can hold it if she wants to! 

I held my peace for months, tryin’ 
to figure out how I'd make my point. 
... Well, bless Bess! TODAY WAS THE 
DAY! ... Please, Marge, keep shellin’ 
the beans, so we can eat! I know 
you're listenin’, but you listen with 
your ears, not your hands. ... Well, 
anyway, I was almost ready to go 
home when she steps in the room 





The day Marge almost dropped 
the beans all over the floor 


hangin’ on to her bag as usual, and 
says, “Mildred, will you ask the super 
to come up and fix the. kitchen 





See Fs 

Freedom, X.Y 
faucet?” ... “Yes, Mrs. E,” I says, “as 
soon as I jeave.” “Oh, no.” she says. 
“he may be gone by then; please go 
now.” “All right,’ I says, and out the 
door I went, still wearin’ my Hoover 
‘apron. 

I-just went down the hall and stood 
there a few minutes, and then 1 
rushed back to the door and knocked 
on it as hard and frantic as I could 
She flung open the door” sayin’ 
“What's the matter? Did you see the 
Super?” ... “No,” I says, gaspin’ hard 
for breath, “I was almost down stairs 
when I remembered ..,I LEFT MY 
POCKETBOOK!” 

With that, I dashed in, grabbed my 
purse and then went down to get the 
super! Later, when I was leavin’, she 
says, real timid-like, “Mildred, I hope 
that you don’t think that I distrust 
you, because-—” I cut her off real 
quick. “That's all right, Mrs. E, I un- 
derstand. ‘Cause, if I paid anybody as 
little as you pay me, I'd hold my 
pocketbook, too!” 

Marge, you fool. ... Lookout! You 
gonna drop the beans on the floor! 








equal that of Canada. certainly not one 
of the poor ccuntries of the world.” 
Yet the direct representation of this 
“nation within a nation” in either na- 
tional or local government is negligible. 
Only six Negroes have sat in the House 
‘none in the Senate) since the last 
Reconstruction Representative was de- 
feated in 1901; but the existence of such 
Jeaders as heads of colleges and univer- 
sities and of thriving Negro businesses, 
fraternal organizations, churches and 
trade union locals proves the availabil- 
ity of thousands of qualified persons. 
Sources that could supply Negro execu- 
tives and managers could provide also 
men and women to serve as state gov- 
ernors, attorneys general, treasurers, 
heads of bureaus and commissions. 
The Negro press was unanimous in 
suggesting NAACP special counsel 
Thurgood Marshall and former Virgin 
Islands governor William H. Hastie to 
President Eisenhower when he was 
looking for a successor to the late 
Supreme Court Justice Jackson. The 
President nominated Judge John Mar- 
shall Harlan, whose grandfather. it was 
stressed, dissented as a Supreme Court 
Justice in 1896 against the “separate- 
but-equal” dictum. 
DIXIE IN THE SADDLE: Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.) in 1953 pub- 
licized his willingness to run for New 
York mayor. The machines’ private re- 
action is not recorded; publicly, it was 
blank silence. Though Harlem and every 
other Negro area would have voted 
solidly for Powell,, the completeness 
with which they were ignored told them 
they would take whoever was given 
them. Politically competent Negroes 
thereupon organized fer and succeeded 
in getting one of themselves elected 
President of Manhattan Borough. Ne- 


groes won in scattered state, city and 
county campaigns in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New: 
York and Ohio. But, said the Natl. 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. (1/15), the 
elections brought these results, owing 
mainly to the Negro’s political weak- 
ness: 

“The South is firmly in the sadde 
in this [84th]! Congress. When Presi- 
dent Eisenhower returned to Wash- 
ington from Augusta, Ga., [after 
Christmas], he found the eapital 
humming the tune, ‘Save Your Con- 
federate Money, Boys, the South Shall) 
Rise Again.’ ... In the Senate the 
South will rule 8 of 15 major com- 
mittees ... it is in the key commit- 
tees which handle civil rights that 
Southerners will exert their power.” 
For instance: Virginia's Howard W. 

Smith, banker, “gentleman farmer,’ 
lawyer, Smith Act author and avowed 
opponent of public housing, is Rules 
Committee chairman and can_ block 
special rules for considering civil rights 
legislation on the floor. 

Southern Negroes are beginning to 
vote; but Alabama, S. Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Texas and Virginia still 
use the poll-tax as a bar to the ballot, 
and most Southern states exclude Ne- 
groes with so-called literacy and char- 
acter tests. 

These are some of the most pertinent 
facts; what seem to be the prospects? 
It Negro citizens can be politically or- 
ganized to force-march on the educa- 
tion, housing and employment fronts 
in the 1956 election campaign, they will 
be nearer realizing freedom by 1963. 
The road ahead looks long and steep; 
but novelist Paton believes it may 
“prove to be the whole South” and not 
just the Negro who will finally be freed. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S HEALTH PLAN 





Nobody 


satisfied last week with 
Bisenhower's health pre- 
gram for the nation. To most, it was 
wholly inadequate; extreme conserva- 
tives saw it as a wedge toward “social- 
ized medicine”; private health insur- 
ance organizations, te whom it was 
mainly directed, were »elukewarm. It 
seemd headed for the same tate as a 
similar Eisenhower program last year, 
which was shelved in the Senate and 
killed in the House by a vote of 238 to 
134 to send it back to committee. Said 
Joseph Curran, chairman of the CIG 
Social Security Commitiee: 

“The President's proposals will not 
help provide comprehensive protec- 
tion for the many millions of persons 
with moderate incemes who cannot 
afford the high and rising costs of 
pre-payment medical care plans, with 
all their many limitations, Only na- 
tional health insurance can solve the 
problems of this large group.” 


EW were 
President 


likes Dr. 


Deal bill, has introduced it at every 
Congress since and again this year has 
dropped it into the hopper. 

MAJOR PROBLEMS UNMET: High- 
light of the Eisenhower program is a 
plan tor the government to establish 
a “reinsurance service to encourage 
private health insurance organizations 
in oftering broader benefits to insured 
individuals and families, and coverage 
to more people.” But the labor-sup- 
ported Committee for the Nation's 
Health finds that neither (he Presi- 
dent’s message nor the budget provides 
“federal aid for the facilities needed 
to expand and to improve the best types 
ot health insurance’; it concludes 1ts 
analysis: 

“The President's health program 
can be described as incompetent te 
meet the major problems of medical 
costs and wholly insufficient te deal 
with the ‘gaps and shortages’ in 


Ike's medicine 


of the coverage after they get going. 
Nor does it help te reduce the prices 
they have to charge tor the protec- 
tion they give... . Reinsurance offers 
no help to the 60,000,000 people in ‘the 
U.S. whe now have no protection at 
all threugh existing insurance agen- 
cies.” 


THE NEED & THE MENACE: Some 
100,000,000 persons are now covered to 
some extent by existing private health 
insurance organizations, but the pre- 
tection for most is extremely limited, 
Such insurance pays less than 15% of 
the total annual medical bill, which 
last year soared to $10 billion, Only 3% 
of the persons covered enjoy anything 
approaching complete protection; only 
one family out of four earning under 
$2,500 a year has any protection at all 


The AFL News-Reporier 
the President’s program as 
smokescreen”; 


dismissed 
“another 


in- health facilities and personnel, 


Even the N, Y. iimes found the rein- 
Surance proposa! ‘far from adequate”: 


Comprehensive national health 
surance, wiih medical bills to be paid 
out of a Federal fund accumulated 
through a payroll tax, was proposed 
early in the New Deal and _ finally 
dropped under the Truman administra- 
tion. But Rep. Jchn D. Dingell (D- 
Mich.), co-sponsor of the original New 


“What is needed is not a program: 
to reinsure the insurance companies 
but one to meet the needs of the 
people.” 

“In the first place, reinsurance does 
not add a penny to the working 
capital needed by insurance agencies 
to organize or to increase the num- 
ber of their subscribers and the scope 


In his message on health, Eisenhower 
said he is against disease and disability 
because they provide “a fertile field for 
the spread of communism"; earlier he 


had described his program as 


cine.” 


“the 
logical alternative to socialized medi- 





Cash ueber alles 


N addition to giving the salesmen 
a thorough knowledge of the pro- 
ducts they will offer, and field-tested 
sales talks to complete their sales, 
the training course seems to estab- 
lish a strong, almost mystical bond 
between the men and their company 
that transcends even nationalism 
and the passions of war. Aliyn told 
the following story in a speech: 
“Our National Cash Register Com- 
pany office in Paris was on the line 
of march when Hitler's ehrmacht 
rumbled into town along the Champs 
Elysees. One of the tanks swerved 
out of line and headed straight for 
the office. The tank came to a halt 
and disgorged a German Soldier whe 
thundered on the door and made it 
plain he wanted to come in. So in 
he came, and there he stood in that 
enemy uniform—with a gun on his 
hip and a grim look on his face. Our 
employees had a bad moment, and 


then the German suddenly smiled 
and said: ‘I’m from The National 
Cash Register Company in Berlin. 


I'm sorry I can’t stay very long, but 
I was just wondering if you made 
your quota last year!” 
From an articte on Stanley C. Allyn, 
president of Natl. Cash Register Co 
of Dayton. O., in Nationat Biographic, 
published by the American Institute of 
Management and distributed in schools 
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™m: AMERICAN SOCIALIST | 


A radical monthty with a few approach 


@ fm considering recently what to be raised that unqualifiedly 


Americon publications [ would endorses socialism 

want to receive if for some —Rev Wim. F. Baird, Chicago 

strange rereson I. w remeved : . , és 

cain Mtoe ais, 2 wa * for whai a paid informer says he might think? 
. 2 : ; pm @® If only there were some 

of about half a dozen of which 


way to vasti increase the Cir- 
culation of publications such as 
the AMERICAN SOCIALIST so 
as to provide the public with 


the AMERICAN SOCIALIST 
would be one. [ think of it as 
a mogazine which consistently 
stimulates me whether or not 





and press? 


conviction be 
reversed? 


863 Broadway, Dept. 2, New York 5, N. Y. 











and others 


A New Folio 
of 
Mexican 
Prints 


by artists of the 


FRI., FE8. 18—3 P.M. 
Admission 60c 


189 W. Madison St., Room 1102 


should a man go to jail 


for reading books that are found in public libraries? 


for exercising his constitulional righis of free speech 


t agree with il; one whose clear racts nts propaganda . Eee 
hee 4 : courage aud good will and light 
simple style betokens the Kind ; ° pies fe 
of editorial blood sweat ane og Page erennng dissension 
tears which T[ especially ae wae : POR LATER P , e ‘. 
mire; written by people ‘whene ~Ghatinn SC. Seats. Makees hear the full story behind the headlines on 
brains are active and whe think Atty. in Radutovich Case 
before hey push the keys * ° ® 
—Cedric Belfrage, editer, e The AMERICAN SOCIALIST ] h L 
National Guardian has been remarkably free Oo e ig OO nla 
* doctrinaire pronouncements and 
opportunist tactics. Your pe 
@ As a 6 Stubscriber ts the proach to independent poltlica 
AMERICAN SOCIALIST tor the action should help greatly 
past few months, it is a privi- I hope that thi mavazine Speakers: 
liege to be able to recommend appeal to a consistently widen- 
it In my opinion there has ing circle of readers o 
never been a time in the his- —Clifford T. McAvoy, N.Y. : ! 
hag RE I ae Ege Bat Can the Claude Lightfoot 
so necessary for a fearless voice Labor Party yr P 
Lightioot 
Special Introductory Offer: Six Issues—$l 0 n t an 


George Crockett 


Co-counsels for the defense 


Pershing Ballroom 
6400 So. Cottage Grove 


Sponsored by the Claude Lightfoot Defense Committee 
DEarbon 2-7142 


Just Off 
The Press !! 


Reuben 





Pre-publication 


e 7 Ps 
Special 22... cess 


$3 ppd. 


Reg. $3.75 plus postage 

The Atom Spy Hoax offers the 
first comprehensive account of 
every Case gupposedly§ relating 
to Russia's attempt to steat 
secrets from her tormer allies 
The book shows the disparity 
between the headlines and the 
actual evidence produced in the 
Canadian “atom spy” Cases, 
against Dr. Edward U. Condon 
in the trials of Alger Hiss 
Judith Copion, William Rem- 
lngton, the Communist Party 
leaders, Abraham Brothman and 
Miriam Moskowitz, Ethel ana 
Julius: Rosenberg and Morton 





Sobell, and in every other “atom 





Taller Graphica of 





spy” case. 


Orders shipped day received’ 


Benian LOS ANGELES ——— CHICAGOANS ———__-— 
Includes eight 167x219” prints $s ‘ WHY PAY MORDE?- 
re ATLAS OPTICAL CO. Life Insurance at Net Rates 
picting Mexican lite. Each is M. Franklyn (Maury! Mitchell 
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Rapid Service 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles rris o7 
$3 ppd. Suite 40% Vandike 23530 ae ew 
QUICK SERVICE—tLOW PRICES Fire, Auto & AN Other eicsad 
Special consideration to : 7" — 
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Matusow story 


(Continued from Page 1) 


pear again before the grand jury on 
Feb. 9. 

Matusow first revealed himself as 
a false witness when a sworn affidavit 
was submitted on Jan. 28 in the case 
of Clinton Jencks. Jencks, an officer 
of the independent Mine, Mill & Smel- 
ter Workers Union, was convicted a 
year ago in El Paso, Tex., on two 
counts of violating the non-Communist 
oath provision of the Taft-Hartley law. 
Matusow swore he lied at the trial. 


COHN IMPLICATED: A similar affi- 
) davit was filed three days later in 
' New York; in it Matusow swore not 
' only that he lied at the trial of the 
13 Communist leaders but that Roy 
Colin, then an assistant U.S. Attorney 
and later chief counsel for Sen. Me- 
Carthy’s committee, helped him fabri- 
cate his testimony. 

The Washington Post on Feb. 6 re- 
ported that these revelations, and re- 
ports ot the forthcoming pook, “caused 
consternation behind the scenes in the 
Justice Dept. and on Capitol Hill.” 
Rep. Francis E. Walter (D-Pa.), new 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities—one of Matu- 
sow’s first forums—said on Feb. 3 he 
was “thorouehly convinced this man 
has always been a Communist” and 
must have been a “plant.” But the 
Washington Post pointed out: 

“Tf that were true, it would mean 
that a cocky young man whose career 
indicates a good deal of shrewdness 
but no great inteliectual prowess had 
succeeded in completely defrauding 
the top Red investigators of both the 
legislative and executive branches of 
Government.” 

By Feb. 7 Rep. Walter allowed that 
* Matusow may have “tipped the scales” 
_ against innocent persons and if that 
= were so, “there must be ancther trial.” 
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JENNER’S ALL HOT: 
E. Jenner (R-Ind.) of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee an- 
nounced that the committee had sub- 
®penaed Matusow, but has twice since 


Sen. William 


ne 


postponed his appearance, now set for 
Feb. 15. But Jenner was most in- 
sistent that Matusow’s publishers be 
investigated. 

The Justice Dept. itself was officially 
silent on the Matusow affair until Feb. 
7, when Atty. Gen. Brownell promised 
a “vigorous” inquiry and said he had 
placed newly-appointed Asst. -:tty. 
Gen. William F. Tompkins, head of the 
Department’s newly-created Internal 
Security Division, in personal charge of 
the case. Brownell, who complained 
that the Matusow affidavits ‘have be- 
come the supdject of world-wide Com- 
munist propaganda,” said the investi- 
gation will be pursued until “all of 
the facts are aScertained.” In report- 
ing this move, the Washington Post 
commented that “Matusow’s claims... 
have put the Justice Dept. in the un- 
usua] ‘position of trying to find out 
when. its own witness was telling the 
truth.” 


SOBELL GROUP ACTS: Following the 
Matusow disclosures, the Committee 
to Secure Justice for Morton Sobell 
urged that his case be reopened. It 
said new doubts were cast on his trial 
because of the Matusow accusations 
against Roy Cohn, one of the prose- 
cutors in the Rosenberg case, of which 
Sobell was a part. 

Another case directly affected is 
that of Owen Lattimore, Far Eastern 
expert and former adviser to the State 
Dept., now under indictment for per- 
jury. In a Feb. 3 interview with Movie- 
tone News Matusow said: 

“In false testimony, T accused Owen 
Lattimore of writing books that car- 
ried the official Communist Party 
line, when actually I had no knowl- 
edge of that.” 

Two key counts in the original in- 
dictment of Lattimore were thrown 
out by Federal Judge Luther Young- 
dahl; when the government re-indicted 
him, the Judge again dismissed the 
key counts. The government has now 
appealed this decision in spite of the 
Matusow confession. 


“THE SHABBY BUSINESS”: Although 
the Justice Dept. is seeking to defend 
its use of paid informers, much press 








Herblock in Washington Post 
“Boss, I don't think he wants me 
in there.” 


comment has been bitterly critical of 
the practice. Said the Washington 
Post on Feb. 2: 


“Harvey Matusow’s self-exposure as 
a false witness should have surprised 
nobody—and least of all the Dept. of 
oustice. ... It should have been evi- 
dent that Mr. Matusow was a man of 


dubious reliability and uncertain 
character. The experience of many 
generations has taught a_ lesson 


which everyone concerned with the 
administration of justice should have 
learned-——that political informers are 
often unsavory, unstable persons. ... 

“How many Americans have been 
unjustly convicted on the basis of 
Matusow’s perjured testimony? How 
many others have been sent to prison 
or condemned before Congressional 
investigating committees by other 
former Communist perjurers who like 
Matusow decided to make witnessing 
a lucrative career?” 


The N.Y. Times commented (2/5): 

“The shabby business of the paid 
professional informer, which has 
reached new dimensions under gov- 
ernmental encouragement during the 
past few years, has been given a blow 
by one of the well-known practition- 
ers of the art who now says he has 


been lying all along... . What it does 
do is to require the Justice Dept. to 
re-examine all the eases in which 
this man’s testimony did play a sig- 
nificant part. It is essential in the 
interests of elementary fairness that 
the effect of Matusow’s worthless 
testimony be erased from every case 
in which he was seriously involved.” 
Willard Shelton, CIO News column- 
ist, saw Matusow’s confession as a 
sign of a “crackup in the ranks of the 
anti-Communist political racketeers’” 
and said such an event “will be a joy- 
ful one.” 


PRESS BEDLAM: The Matusow press 
eonference on Feb. 3 was a rough and 
disorderly affair. Several representa- 
tives of the press who specialize in 
red-hunting activities and who in the 
past have depended upon Matusow for 
“inside” information behaved as 
though he had betrayed them per- 
sonally. They dominated the question- 
ing and at times heckled so loudly 
that the room was in an uproarious 
din. 

Matusow insisted that he is now tell- 
ing the truth, promised to bach up 
much of his story with documents, 
and said: “I stand behind the affi- 
davits.” 











Natl. Press Cisb admits 
its first Negro member 


On Feb. 4 in Washington the Natl. 
Press Club voted 377 to 281 to admit 
Louis R. Lautier, Negro correspondent, 
to membership. Lautier, correspondent 
for the Atlanta Daily Worid, is a mem- 
ber of the Congressional Press Galleries 
and the White House Correspondents 
Assn. No Negro before had been admit- 
ted to the Press Club. 

Usually new members are admitted 
by action of the board of governors. If 
the board tentatively approves acdmis- 
sions and there is no objection by ten 
or more active members, the approval 
usually becomes final. The election by 
secret ballot was the first in the 
memory of club members. Feeling ran 
high and the vote was the heaviest in 
the club’s history. 
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re Ellenville, 
Lodge New York 
WASHINGTON’S 
& LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAY 


ad 
trent treraegrag 


- Entertainment staf! headed by 2, 
"ARE KANEGSON & CLIFF BUL- 
*LUAD. Chasses in rumbas, tangos 


2 2& modern dance. Social, Folk & 
- . Square Dancing. Skating, Skiing 
=& all winter sports, Bus direct 


A 


=to Arrowhead Lodge, CY 53-0168 
bad JE G-2558 & Ellenville 502, 


JACK & SERENA SCHWARTZ'S 


ALLABEN HOTEL 





REGISTER YOUR CHILD 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


Girls 


4, 6, 8 wk. periods available 


Full program of land and water 
sports, arts & crafts, 


children’s camp combining 
progressive 
with 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


AL 5-6283 


Now! 40c @ line 


charge $2 per 
(Sylvan Lake) 

& Boys, ages 6 to 16 copy. 
8 week season 





PUBLICATIONS 


Listings in the 
Classified section ere available et 
(five words): 


Calendar and 


minimum 
insertion. 


Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
Address: Classified, Notional 
Guardion, 17 Murrey St., N. Y. 7 








singing, « 
dramatics, etc. 


CLAS 





Jewish education 





SIFIED 





SE 


General 





interracial living. a 


ply, $1 ppd. 











Monmouth & 5th Lakewood, N. J. 
Tel.: 6-1222 

A completely modern hotel with 

an atmosphere of intimacy and 

refinement, Record collection. ¢ 

(Library. Entertainment, Pree lee) 

{Skating. Jewish-Amer. cuisine. { 
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Gordons 
TROUT LAKE, QUE. 


CANADA 
For your winter holidays we of- 


> 
. 
7 
> 
4 
t . r 
, fer an informal, intimate at- 


P sleigh rides through picturesque, 
snow-covered mts. RATES: Only 
P $45 & $50 weekly, $7 & $8 daily 
P Lower for children. 

: NON - SECTARIAN 

| P.O. Box 617, Trout Lake, Que, 
, Canada. Tel. Ste Agathe 949W 
Overnight by train from N. Y. 
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FOR A PLEASANT 4 DAY WEEKEND 
Washington's Birthday, 


ivercrest — 

KMOWM FOR ITS COMFORT ARO HOSPITALITY 
Wappingers Falis, N.Y. 
Supervised play for a limited 


68 mi. from N.Y. 


Phone Wappinger Falls 1081 


“Declaration of Brothers” 
Sunday: 
WEEKEND—Only $6 


» Reserve new family reoms now! 


POT OF OF OF OF OT OT OT OT OT OT OF OT OTE 


KANCO RA 
Double edge on 
60 blades $1. 
when ordering. 


Feb. 19-22 


Nu-LIFE VITAMINS—30 Day Sup- 
Contains 18 Vitamins, 





ZOR BLADES 
ly. 130 


Square, New York 3, N. Y¥ 





on. the Hudson, 


buying new 
Think of a 
number of children 
7525 Wykes Av. 
Auto, fire, 
workmen's 


Open all year 





When renewing your 


Betroit 


Friend Virst 


MARGARET NOWAK 
Phone TE 4-0073 
liability, 
compensation, etc. 


Los Angeles 


burglary, 


blades $2, 
Specify heavy or thin 
KANCO, 33 Union 








ai mosphere . food for gourmets SF , 

4 ‘ - Winter sports . . evenings q 

* Paround a log fire with gifted & Mid ] 

I > fox singers. . The finest, { amp 1avaie CARP 

| Pmost varied menu in the Lau- ; Remodeling 

f ptentians, including famous p Midvale, N. J, serhune &-5260 Cabinets 

» p dishes from French, Jewish, p Cooperative, interracial camp Lloyd Westlake 

) } Italian, Chine é c 

7} : se, Continental & Pp } > 19.99- 

, American cuisine. (Separate chil- Tapas 830: pai eg 
dren's menu). Private skating H Ww PAINTING 
4 . SKat s 
rink ... 6 ski tows nearby , ry Negro History end 


Saturday night: - 
Phone 


JANEFFOR S 
WINDOW 


ALICE CHILDRESS 


THRIFTY 
Phone WHiiney 


San Francisco 





KADIO SERVICING & REPAIRING 
J. Arthur Ragsdale 
Careful and Reliable Work 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4667 


Tucson, Arizona 


COURTEOUS TV-RADIO SERVICE 
. L. Johnson 
2504 N. Estrella, Tucson 
Guardian subs taken 
Resoris 


THE HILLBERG FARM. New solar 
house, cozy recreation room with 
fireplace, excellent cuisine. Re- 
& Wash- 


serve now for Lincoln's 
ington’s Birthdays. Open all year. 
$35-38 week; $6-7 day. Kerhonk- 


son, N. Y¥. Kerhonkson 8008 W. 


: se 13 Minerals. Folder fre Nu-L 
N.Y. Office: 1 Union Sq. W. Room 608, 355 8. Biway, Los ieee 
N.Y.C. 3 Angeles 13. Calif, = 











PAINTERS, 
Wanted: PLUMBERS. 
CuMOVERS. 


ELECTRICIANS, CARPENTERS 
CABINET MAKERS, MERCHANTS. 
If you render any of these kinds 
of services or own any kind of 
store in almost any city in the 
U.S., an ad in the GUARDIAN is 


P certain to bring excellent results 

insurance. or : oe " ae 
insurance GUARDIAN _ readers have been 

4 Known to travel 50 miles to 


patronize our advertisers, 








CEDRIC  BELFRAGE SAYS: “OF 
similar magazines by progressive 


ENTER writers, Venture is by far the 
Additions best.” 64 pp. storics, poetry and 
Built-Inys ‘Sketches Yearly sub. $1; Venture, 


No. 3-4250 eves. 
Hourly Rates 





DECORATING 


Furniture Refinishing, Expert Work 
Reasonaile Prices. 

CHase 7-5194 

FREE ESTIMATES 


ERVICE AND 
CLEANING 


Floor Waxing—Store, office & home 
Dependable Service—Free Estimates 
JANITOR 
8284 


SERVICE 


4-8 p.m. 


ASP, 35 W. 64th St., N. ¥.C. 23. 





DESTRUCTION,” a 
new book by CEDRIC BELFRAGE. 
Write: 17 Murray Street, New 
Yerk 7, N.Y. Price: $1.50 per copy. 


“SEEDS OF 





The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 


-is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 











Received VOLUME °7 of the 
GREAT SOVIET 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

In Russian 
(Vol. 28 expected 

Deluxe printing and bindins 

Profusely illustrated with colo! 
plates and maps. This new, en- 

larged edition will cons'st of 50 

volumes. The Collegium of Edi- 

tors and contributors includ: 
leading personalities in Sovtet 

Arts, Literature and Science 
Regu ar priec—$9.50 per vol. 
OUR SUB OFFER—$S8 per vol. 


MIKHAIL BUBENOYV 
THE WHITE BIRCH TREE 
Famous war novel in 2 hand- 
somely bound volumes. 

820 pp.—beth vol. $1.75 
FREDERICK ENGELS 
ANTI-DUHRING 

(Revolution in Science) 

Well bound, 546 pp.—S! 


A. M. BAKHAREYV 
“I. V. MICHURIN” 
The great remaker of nature 
Profusely illustrated. 
Well bound. 152 


AGAIN IN STOCK 
ALEXEL KOZHEVNIKOV 
LIVING WATER 
An intensely absorbing novel. A 
realistic and poetic portriyal of 
the Khakass people and their 
splendid efforts to turn the dr: 
Steppes into a land of plenty 
Literary prize winner. Profusely 

illustrated. 

695 pp. — $1.50 

A. S. MAKARENKO 

A BOOK FOR PARENTS 
The best seller in Soviet litera- 
ture in this country. A musi 
reading for all interested in 
child psychology. 

410 pp.— $1.25 
Ask for complete catalog E-55 

and “Periodica” 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP 

55 W. 56th St. 822 Broadway 

N.Y. 19 (Cor. 12th St.) N. ¥.3 
GR 3-2018-19 


Just 


shortly) 


pp.— 0c 





Give an introductory 
sub to the Guardian. 
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The Staten Island Farm colony: 
How our aged live out their days 


By Elmer Bendiner 

HE old man said: “I’ve got 
™ a good bed to sleep in, 
clean clothes and a bath once 
a week. When it gets warmer 
I might take a ramble into the 
city. I can’t kick.” 

He sat on a cane chair be- 
Side his neatly made-up bed 
in a row of alternating beds 
and lockers. The dormitory, 
bare, institutionally orderly, 
resembled an army barracks. 
It is one of a row of frame 
buildings built in 1928 to last 
ten years until more pernia- 
nent quarters could be erected. 
The Staten Island Farm col- 
ony, a gentle word for New 
York City’s old-age home, still 
uses them. 


FINISHED AT 50: The old 
man. came to the Farm colony 
in 1950—but for ten years be- 
fore then he had been in and 
out of hospitals. His working 
days’ ended in 1940 when he 
walked off the Third Av. trol- 
ley cars in a strike that tied 
up the system that year. He 
and 250 others lost their jobs. 
He was only 50 then but it 
was his last job. 

At 65 he is a “patient” at 
the Farm. (The Farm is under 
the Dept. of Hospitals, which 
shows in the terminology, the 
hours and the food.) He rises 
with the others at 7 and 
queues up at the Klondike— 
the Farm's mess hall. After 
breakfast the men linger at 
the Klondike for a morning 
smoke; the lucky ones go off 
to “work assignments,” of 
which there are 14 paying $20 
a month each, 34 paying $10. 
(Official language bans the 
terms “job” and “pay,” lists 
the money as ‘donations.’ 


MEMORIES OF COLOR: Some 
make beds in the dormitories, 
help set table at the Klondike. 
One old man _ cherishes his 
spot in the little library with 
its shelves of tattered volumes 
donated to the Farm. The 
librarian records in a _ note- 
book the reading tastes of his. 
fellow-patients, delivers each 
morning books he thinks they 
will like. He thumbed his note- 


book for this reporter and 
summed up: “Cowboys and 
mysteries are popular but 
most like love stories. Second 
childhood, I guess.” 


Some go to the shop to make 
chairs or cane them or weave 
rugs. A lone artist paints can- 
vases of remembered or im- 


agined gardens bright with 
flowers. The things they make 


are so!ld; part of the proceeds 





‘HOW MANY CASKETS? 


Michael Keenan, 55, 


his children Maureen, 


7, Dennis, 3, and 


stepson Charles Westerblade, 16, are carried from Holy Martyrs 


Church, Brookiyn, after funeral services. 


The Keenans died when 


their kerosene heater exploded in their overcrowded cold-water 


tenement apartment. 


They were four of 14 deaths from such 


causes in five days in the city. N.Y. and Buffalo were given a 


free hand by the State to legislate against 


“kerosene killers’’; 


but one week after the Keenans died the pressure for quick action 
had slackened. Only one thing could stop the grim parade of 


caskets: 


large table with his fellow 


patients. 


THE LONG DAY: The patients 
draw oddly-assorted clothing 
from a depot when they need 
it; it is serviceable and warm, 
with a cast-off look. Some men 
tie bits of cloth around their 
shoes to keep the dampness 


out, though the Farm shoe- 
repair shop is kept busy. 

On sunny days some men 
make a stab at a shuffleboard 
painted on the sidewalk; some 
hobble out on brief strolis; 


most sit by their beds and 
smoke. They queue up early 
at the Klondike for lunch at 
10:30. In the afternoon, un- 
til 4:30 supper, some occupy 
themseives with their ailments 
at the clinic: a few sit in the 


goes to buy equipment for the forlorn auditorium watching 

shop, part to the craftsmen. TV or movies, or staring into 

In the quiet of the shop each space. Each man gets a ra- 

man seems almost alone tion of tobacco or candy at a 

though he works around a_ store like a post exchange. 
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> Jewish Young Folksingers 

{ presents 

; TWO MiD-SEASON CONCERTS ‘ 

> Choral Workshop | Bronx Community Chorus 

> 

. 2d Annual Concert A Cheral Concert in the Bronx 

5 “Because All Men Are Brothers” | O''t —— ave } 

: : 4 | FRI, FEB. 18, 8:30 P.M. 

SAT., FEB. 26, 3:30 P.M. a 

> | New Terrace Gardens 

P The PYTHIAN, 71 St., E. of Biway | '8Isf St. & Boston Rd. 4 

tees ben | GUEST ARTISTS 4 

» GUEST ARTISTS | Robert & Loulse DeCormier . 

> Latin American Cultural Sectety | P 91.40 - 4 

sli . . Tickets: 81.10 & available 

‘ Directed by Sean Murat | Sun. afts at Bronx House, } 

§ Tickets: $1.20 & $1.80 1637 Washineton Ay. | 
4 
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new public housing. 


Those who work get an extra 


ration by way of bonus. 

A SHADOW OF HOME: The 
women, well or ill, are in the 
hospital buildings. The well 


ones have a dark green cur- 
tain to draw around the bed, 
chair and dresser, giving a 
shadow of a home, a remnant 
of individuality. They group 
pictures of their children, 
flowers. One spreads a bright- 
ly-colored souvenir shawl from 
Panama over her pillow. Some 
listen to portable radios. 
The women eat in the hos- 
pital mess. In their day rooms 
some sit all afternoon and 
evening staring silently at TV 
sets, each ticketed as a dona- 


POP TER tt SPLIT TE SD 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING © STORAGE 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 
i3 £. 7th St. GR 7.2457 








near 3rd Av. 


Ba Baw BA ta te Bw Mt tn tn te Dn tn 
Turning Point in World History: 


“FALL OF BERLIN" 


EXTRA Nov. T celebration 
in Moscow, 195! 
STANLEY, 7 , 41 & 42 Sts. 
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tion from the Arthur Murray 
Dance Studios. 

Staten Island ladies periodi- 
cally organize birthday parties 
for the women, bring cakes, 
cookies and ice cream. Public 
school glee clubs come to en- 
tertain. The ice cream and 
the singing aren’t important, 
an official said: “The old girls 
like to see the children and 
talk to them.” 


THE BETTER TIME: There 
were “good old days” at the 
Farm when the WPA sent 


trained people there to make 
life meaningful. WPA instruc- 
tors set up classes in reading 
and writing English for the 
foreign-born; musicians or- 
ganized bands and art classes 
and brought back nimbleness 
to fingers growing stiff. Large 
WPA canvases still hang in 
the workshop but there are 
no more such programs. Miss 
Miriam Coates, director of so- 
cial service, and her three as- 
sistants can do no more than 


handle the patients’ ‘routine 
personal problems. 

WPA paved roads on the 
Farm, renovated some of the 


old dormitories built in 1912- 
1914, but died before its work 
was. done; some men. still 
Sleep in bleak stone buildings 
repaired but basically un- 
changed in 40 years. 

Asst. Supt. Joseph D. Keeney, 
a hearty, businesslike man, 
has raised his four children on 
the Farm (they lend a touch 


of gayety to the patients’ 
lives). He and Miss Coates 
talked. of what the Farm 


lacked and what it might be. 
Its 40 buildings, spread over 


THIRD PARTY? 


Gerson in forum 


with McManus 


OHN T. McMANUS, the 

GUARDIAN’s general man- 
ager, and Simon W. Gerson 
will discuss “Independent Poli- 
tical Action and the Third 
Party Question” at the Jéf- 
ferson School of Social Sci- 
ence on Sunday, Feb. 20, at 
8 p.m. McManus recently pub- 
lished a call for a conference 
to ensure “a national inde- 
pendent political party on the 
ballot in the 1956 Presidential 
elections.” Gerson is legislative 
director 6f the N.Y. State CP. 

Gerson, while seeing the 
historic necessity for a farmer- 
labor party, has stressed the 
urgent need, at this time, to 
develop “the widest inde- 
pendent political activity by 
labor and the Negro people” 
on a coalition basis within the 
Democratic Party. 








TOPICAL 
Exciting 
“The Test,” 


THEATRE 
1-Act Plays 
“Green Thumb,” 

tuttle For 3B" 
- humor dignity, drama.” 
—Capt. Hugh Mulzac 

& Sun., Feb. 12-13, 8:30 
Fi Sit! Av. (2nd floor) 
free refreshments Vol. 


Sat. 


cont. 


Guardian Night 
at revue Mar. 31 


HERE will be a Guardiaa 

Theater Night Thursday, 
March 31, for a bright new 
topical revue entitled Watch 
the Birdie! The revue wiil 
star dancer Sono Osata and 
comedians Zero Mostel and 
Jack Gilford. The performance 
will be at the Barbizon Plaza 
Theater. Tickets are now avail- 
able; for reservations write: 
Guardian Theater Party, 1T 
Murray &t., N: ¥. C. 7; N. ¥. 
Prices: Orchestra, $5.50 and 
*. 50; mezzanine, $5. 


——— 


104 acres, accommodate 1,206 
patients. In the’ infirmary 
there are 288 men, 169 women; 
under “custodial care,’ 549 
men, 120 women. There are no 
vacancies in the infirmary and 
very few in the custodial divi- 
sion. All must be investigated 
by the Welfare Dept. In some 
cases relatives pay for the pa- 


tients’ keep: $3 a day for cus- 
todial care, $6 in the hos- 
pital. Some $10,000 a year 
comes in that way but the 


funds go to the Hospital Dept., 
not the Farm. 


THE DREAM: There are sevea 
resident doctors and 40 nurses 
to handle a pcpulation always 
in need of medical service. 
Until recently there were 
three occupational therapists 
but two left to take better 
jobs elsewhere. (The city pays 
therapists $3,425 a year.) In 
the workshop there is a bucket 
on a pulley and sometimes the 


men try pulling it up for 
therapy. 

The barracks-like dormi- 
tories ought to be replaced 
with private rooms, even if 
they were merely curtained 
cubicles as in the women’s 
wards, but Miss Coates called 
that “a dream.” The Farm, 


said its executives, needs more 
buildings, more beds, above aii 
programs to restore a lost dig- 
nity to lives that once had a 
purpose and now seem only to 
have an inevitable end. 
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METROPOLITAN 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


For Children and Adults 
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Strings 


Woodwinds Composition 


Chifdren’s Dance and 
Drama — Chorus 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
18 W. 74th St. (nr. 
TR 3-2761 
Register Now for Spring Term 
i nn en mn ll ls l,l li lt lil lot 


GP. W.) 











| 
799 B'way, Rm. 545 GR 3-5740 
MANHATTAN 
MIMEQO LETTER SERVICE 
Quality Work e Quick Service 
Mimeograph e@ Offset e Printing 
Addressing @ Complete mailing 
Wedding. birth and social an- 
nouncements —NS. A. Jaffe, Prop 

















Continuing by popular demand 
SAT. & SUN. NIGHTS, 8:40 


3 STEPS FORWARD 


»y Eleanor Carlson~ dir. E. Castro 
“Blating’—Daily Worker 


Brilliant political satire " Aufbau 
KRING THEA,, 28 St. & 9 Av. 
Adm by cont. Res. WA 9-7736 











CLOSES SUN., FEB. 13 


THE TROUBLEMAKERS 


GEO. BELLAK 
interest and 


A new melodrama by 
“More real dramatic 


ous work we have seen in this generaliy deplorable season.”— 

WOLLCOTT GIBBS, New Yorker. 

PRESIDE NT Theatre, W 48th St. Eves. incl. Sun., 8:40. Mats. Sat. 
& Suw., 2:40. Cl 6-5595. No, Perf. Mon. 


Directed by MIGHAEL HOWARD 
more vitality than any other seri- 
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PAPA Paar 


@ phyllis | 


handwrought stcrling jewelry 


175 west 4 st., 
noon to 10 pm. 
Re anand ses sade Rode tReaes ous estes ead tet 













DIFFERENT BUT HOMELIKE 
Shaslik, Beef Strogonoft, 
Potato Pancakes and other tasty 
Russian and American Dishes. 


Alex’ 





69 W. 10th St. (at 6th Av.) 
Dinner: $1.35-$2, also a la carte 
Open 4-11 p.m, Tues -Sun 
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* RIGHLIGHT’ OF 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK! 
Friday Eve., Feb. 18—8:30 
YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM 
preudly presents 
IST PERFORMANCE ANYWHERE 


of 
“LIFT EVERY VOICE!” 
exciting, Full-Length 
Dramatic Presentation 

- 

Starring 
KAREN MORLEY 

Sereen, Stage, Radio 


o 
MILROY INGRAM 
“Metber Reba.” “Decision” 
AND OTHERS 


. 
Btirring Scenes from the Negro 
People's Mareh Toward Liberation 
and Equality—Pre-Civil War Days 
to 20th Ceniury! Material from 
DuBois. Aptheker, Botkin, etc. 


e 
INTERWOVEN WITH MUSIC AND 
SONGS OF THE PERIOD! 

(A Peoples Artists Production) 


~ 
PLUS -— 

Complete Program of Spirituals 
& Folk Songs by Popular Tenor 
Al, MOSS 
Concert Artist of Europe, U.S. 
° 
Followed by 
SOCIAL DANCING TILE 1 A.M. 
Free Refreshments 


” 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 FE. 86 St. 
* Canennatias: $1.06 * 
THE - CONTEMPORARY FORUM 
THE WORLDS GREAT NOVELS 
presented through lectures, dra- 
matic readings, and discussion. 
Tuesday evenings, 8:15-9:45. 
Feb. #5. Dreiser: “Sister Carrie” 
Leciurer: Dr. Oscar Shaftel 
. J 


THE CONTEMPORARY ROLE OF 
PSYCHOTIFERAPY 
Lecturer: Mr. Francis H. Bartlett, 
noted psychotherapist 
Thursday evenings, 8:15-9:45 
Feb. 17: “Treatment of the Neuro- 
tic: Struggle for Truth” 

2 
Tuition: $1 per session 
206 West 15th Street WA 


4-5524 


CLUB € iNEMA presents the Gorki 
Trilogy. beginning with THE 
CHILDHOOD OF MAXIM GORKI” 
on Feb. 11-13. ‘Let me urge every- 
ene to go and enjoy this great 
work, into which Donskoi (the di- 
rector) has erammed more humali- 
jiy, more power and pity, a more 
Fampageous realism than even 
Gorki himself’— film critie, New 
Btatesman and Nation. Showings: 
830 and 10 pm, Fri, Sat. Sun. 
at 430 Gth Av. (pr. Sth St.) Adm: 
Members, #1; non-members, $1.25. 
Next week: ‘““MY APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS, * the » and film in the trilowy. 
“Culture in the Freedom Struggle 
of the Negro Peopte.” 
An evening of = siories, poems, 
songs, dances, piano, celebrating 
Negro Histery Week. With Beulah 
Richardson, Alan Booth, Bill Rob- 
inson. and others. Jefferson School, 
575 6 Av., Sun., Feb. 13, 8 pm. $1. 
CMILPREN'S PARTY with pup- 
peteers, games, singing, refresh- 
menis. Sun, Feb. 20, 2:50-4:30 
Em. For Ages 3-10. Adm. 25e 
(adults free), Jefferson School, 575 
Gih Av. 


Hear pr. ~ WERSHEL MEYER, au- 
thor, “Last Blusion,” “Must We 
Perish?” talk on “Co-existence, 
Crucial Strugvle of Our Age.’ Sun., 
Feb. 13, 8:15 pm. ALP, 220 W. 
80th St. Cont. 50c. 


SUNDAY FORtM—Feb. 2°8 p.m. 
Symposium: “Independent Political 
Action and the Third Party,” with 
John T. McManus and Simon W. 
Gerson. Jefferson School, 575 6th 
Av. #1. Bring your questions and 
your friends, 
JORS INVITED 'HHES TIME! 
for free if he resigns from the 
Senate before our party gets under 
way Sat. nite, Feb. 12, 8 pm, 
35 Charles St. (Village). 

NEXT WEEK will be your oppor- 
tunity to have the time of your 
Mfe! That's when yeu can attend 
the Fourth Annual Freedom Frolic 
in celebration of Negro History 
Week on Sai., Feb. 19. Have fun 
with Betty Sanders, George Levine, 
Biboney and his orchestra and oth- 
ers. Door prize of new hit political 
record “The Investigator.” This 
and many other happy surprises 
will preet you at the Jefferson 
School, 575 6th Av. (cor. 16th St.) 
Contribution: $1.25. 
FLASH! Leon Bibb AND Roy Godus 
will both perform at the Vets for 
Peace Party, Sati night, Feb. 19. 





“S38 W. 20th St. $1 lets sou in. 





Listings im the Calender end 
Classified section are evailoble et 
0c @ line (five words): minimum 
cherge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before 
publication. Please send poyment 
with copy. Addre.s: Classified, Not. 
Guardion, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 











“AFRICA—A Bramatic Struggle of 
lis Feople in World  Mistory.” 
Talk by RICHARD B. MOORE, 
pres. Frederick Deouylass Book 
Center, in henor of Negro History 
Week. Thurs., Feb. 17, 8:30 pm. 
Village ALP, 28 Greenwich Av. 
Admission: Free. 











NEW YORK 


FE) Ly 


~_sMEIRCHANDISE 





1” «TV TABLE MODEL — TOP 
RATED. Reg. $149.95. SPECIAL: 
$109.95. STANDARD BRAND BDIST., 
143 4th Av. (13-14 Sts.) GR 3- 
7819; i hour parking or 2 tokens. 
Especially ovtent nage’ Hand- 
Hooked Rugs. These rugs capture 
the quaint beauty and blended 
colors of early American boek 
rugs, 2x4—$3.95 to $6. 4x6—$13.50 
up. Carpet for halls and stairs, all 
colors, $1.50 to $3 yd.—heavy qual- 
ity. 9x12 Rugs frem $20 to $120. 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Av. WA 17-4900 


LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 
READERS, Good modern furniture 
at low markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 
MU 6- 7908 
FINE FURS 
—Coats and Stoles of every de- 
scription at $ Savings. Expert RE- 
MODELLING or eonverting to fur- 
Uned cloth coats, 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7th aN. OR 5-7773 

















HI - FIDELIFY RADIO - PHRONO- 
GRAPHS, Sales, Installation, Serv- 
lee. VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 
3d Av., New York ‘3. GR 3-7686. 
COMBINATION etérm-screen win- 
dows, VENETIAN BEINDS,  tible 
pads, radiator enclosures, MIRK- 
RORS, GLASS TOPS. 
JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., Bkiyn GL 2-3024 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 

Large selection of adult bedding 

Full line ef juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE 4HOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’kiyn. BU 4-9109 





INVENTORY SALE 
Fine selection ef costume jewelry, 
antique and @iamend jewelry, sil- 
verware— modern and antique. Re- 
pair or remodel your old jewelry. 
lara & trying Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm, 1103) CO 5-1881 


English Bone @¢hina Cups and 
Saucers at Wholesale Prices, 
Distinetive Gifts for the Home at 
25-50% Discount. Crackle glass 
pitchers, vases, glasses, ceramies. 
Hand bent and hand blown glass 

(famous designer). 

MILGROM'S GIFT SHOP 
2061 Bway (73-72 Sts.) Room 404 
Hrs. daily & ‘Sat. 11-5 TR 3-8060 
CARPET 

Attention Bargain Hunters! Inven- 
tory clearanee ence a year, Famous 
brands — expert installation. All 
new broadiouoms and rugs. Guar- 
anteed to beat all competition, 





« 
Rugeraft Carpet Warehouse 
Open Sat. 10-4; Mon.-Fri. 9-5 
123 W. 64th St. TR 3-7069 


r MBER, 
ant @r . ‘. © T REOIAN, 
SWATCH REPAIR 


RADIO REPAIR, LIQUOR STORE, 
GUARDIAN effice has been beseiged 
with calls for there services. If you 
fit any of the above descriptions, 
an ad in the classified section will 
bring gratifying results. 




















SERVICES 
TELEVISION REPAIRS ~ 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Ay., N. Y. €. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 
SOFA REWESBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable. 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Slipcovered, Reuphoistered. 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 


-* * -Pratermal’ Attention ~*~ ~*~ 


TIRED OF MAPLE? We make it 
mahogany Refinishing, repairing 
and polishing furniture Mf your 
heme. Estimates free. EN 9-6827. 





SPIKE'S MOVING and pick-up 
serviee, city an@ eountry, short 
notice or plan ahead. UN 4-7707 
(if no answer, cal) after 6 pm.). 
Occasional leng distance jobs ac- 
cepted. 5 


BENDIX-THOR-MONITOR-A.B.C, 
Repairs and Service. Used washers 
beught and sold, 


WASHCO — GE 4-4228 
MOV ING, STORAGE, ENPERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS, Profit 


by my 20 years experience. Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on any 
moving problem. 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFPSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letler Service 

39 Union Square AL 5-8160 
CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Quality eraftsmanship. imaginative 
design, dependability and low low 
prices. €hoice of woods and fin- 
ishes, specializing in Hi-Fi installa- 
tions. Pietures (25% discount) & 
Frames Drawing and estimates 
FREE. Beran-Orban, 322 E, 23d 
St. OR 4-6123. 

FREE LEFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST fer the LEAST! 
Personal and bus ness. Fire, auto, 

theft, etc.. insurance placed, 
RENE M. SCBENKER 
19 W 44th St.. N. ¥. 36 MU 2-4120 
NORMA CATERERS, “Now booking 
that especial orcasion in temple, 
heme er office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now and plan 
your eocktail or dinner parties. 
Hor @Quevres at all times. Tel.: 
ES 3-9490. 





CARPENTER 
If yeu need store fixtures, howse 
remodeled or repaired, garnve or 
Rew house built, eall EN 2-1692, 
Summer hemes built or remodeled. 


CARPETS CLEANED, repaired, re- 
laid. 3 piece set upholstered fur- 
niture cleaned, $1650. Tacked down 
carpets cleaned on premises— NOW 
Te sq. ft BROADWAY CARPET 
SERVICE, WA_ 7-4900. 1968 Am- 
sierdam Avenue. 

Carl BRODSKY 
PNSt KANCE 
Automobile, Fire. Life, ete. 
GR 5-3826 
788 Broadway (Cor, 11th St.) 











PAINTER 
Private work our speclatity. 
Good Materials @ Reasonable Prices 
Anywhere in Metropolitan area 
Call JE &-4113 


JIMMY'S THOUCKING 
Moving and light hauling any- 
where, Good service at barguin 
prices. ST 98-3262, 





CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, effice. most reasonable, 
STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Fighth Av. CH. 3-8325 
UNWANTED HAIR KEMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method Appt. only. 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 
TV REPAERS 
Brooklyn oniv 
AIRWAYS TV SERVICE 
2940 Av. P (mr. Nostrand Ay.) 
DEwey 9-2450 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION 





MANDOLIN CLASS for beginners 
starts Thurs, Feb. 17, 7 pm. In- 
struction free to members, dues 
50e weekly. Come and register (#2 
registration fee), non-profit’ organi- 
gation. Mandolin Symphony Orch., 
106 E. 14th St. (nr. 4th Av.) 
WANTED--APT. TO SHARE 

YOUNG WOMAN would like to 
share apartment, Own reom, Man- 
hattan. Write Box J, 37 Murray 
a, mw ae @, F, 


FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT 


LARGE, newly. " decorated furnie hed 
room with private family. Kitchen 
privileges. Manhattan. AU. 3-7502, 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


FOR WORKING WOMAN, large 
fur. rm. in large apt., full kitchen 
priv., Jaundry on premises Klev 
bidg. on Weat End Av.. TR 3-4389., 


Anti-UMT meeting 
A PUBLIC meeting protest- 
ing the Universal Military 
Training bill will be held at 
$:15 p.m. Monday, Feb. 14, at 
ng Community Church, 35th 
> at Park Av: ~~~ wes 


REPORT FROM ALBANY 





‘Tight’ is a gentle word 
for the Harriman budget 


By Arthur Schutzer 


G°’ HARRIMAN closed his budget message with more than 
a hint of cuts in serviees: “The budget I present... is 
-.. Substantially one of continuance of present programs— 
but under a tight rein. I shall administer it with a vigorous 
re-examination of activities in order to effect economical man- 
agement.” The N.Y. Fimes commented: “Once again it may 
be said, and with relief, that there is little adventurous in the 
new program.” Message highlights include: 
STATE INCOME TAX: Ends the 10% “forgiveness” cut, thus 
bringing in an additional $42.5 million. The original 10% cut 
across-the-board was grossly unfair since it applied to all in- 
comes, high and low. Its ending was Jeng overdue for higher- 
bracket incomes—but it sheuld have been continued for in- 
comes up to $5,000. 

Harriman failed to insist on a revision of state income 
tax rates. The top rate is now 7%. It should be revised to %% 
on incomes from $9,000 to $11,000; 8% from $11.000 to $13,000, 
9% from $13,000 to $15,000 and 10% over $15,000. Assembly 
Leader Bannigan approved such rates only recently. 
UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX: 
9 years at 3%. 

CORPORATION FRANCHISE TAX: Increased from 5!2% to 
6%, the rate in effect before 1946-47. 


EDUCATION: The Democratic legislators have dropped even 
the forma] pretense of backing an urgently-needed state bond 
issue for new schools. The Harriman message ignores this item 
completely. Harriman delays any action in inereased state aid 
to education until the Heald Commission reports—which may 
take anether year. The State Education Dept. is cut by $124,000. 
New York City gets $3.5 million for emergency aid in teaching 
non-English-speaking children; it had asked $5 million. - 
‘Mrs. Rose Russell, Teachers Union legislative represe ntative, 
called the Governor's recommendations “a bitter disappoint- 
ment to teachers and parents” and warned: “Teachers will not 
take this blow with patience and fortitude, for these attributes 
have been well nigh used up.” The TU had asked $40 million 
in interim state aid. Several teachers’ organizations have set 
Feb. 21 for a mass lebby in Albany.) 


RENT CONTROL: Funds for State Rent Commission cut by 
$200,000— further crippling already weak enforcement. 


LOCAL ASSISTANCE FOR HEALTH: Cut by $1.3 million. 


AID TO N.Y.C.: The N.Y. Times summed up: “New York City 
must be content with scraps, and will be a Jarge contributor 
of the new tax revenues the Democratic Governor seeks.” Ac- 
tually, under Harriman’s budget the city pets a smaller per- 
eentage (41.6%) of state aid to lJecalities than it did under 
Dewey (42.3%). 

The great danger in this new Harriman-Wagner accord is 
that the problem of more money for N.Y.C. will be solved, 
not by increased state funds, but by new local taxes hitting 
N.Y.C. consumers and wage-earners. For example, on Feb. 2, 
1955, Wagner asked the legislature to make the city 3% sales 
tax permanent. There are signs, too, that N.Y.€ may soon 
put into effect its power, granted by the legislature but not yet 
used, to tax the weekly paycheck ef every worker and to tax 
Overmight parking. 


ESTATE TAX: Fails to raise rates on large inheritances, re- 
duced several years ago. 

MOTOR FUEL TAX: Increased from 4 to 6e per gallon on 
regular metor fuel, from 6 to 9c on diesel fuel, effective April 
1, 1955. Auto ewners are hit again, en top of the auto use tax 
which was supposed to be repealed this year but appears in- 
stead to have become a permanent local levy. 


STOCK TRANSFER TAX: Harriman estimates the vield for 
1955-56 as $7 million less than that for 1954-55, although the 
stock market has been booming with sales. 

Harriman’s budget is $84.1 million less than requested by 
department agency heads. He calls it “extraordinarily tight.” 


Restored to 4%, after 





TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 


More than 75 panels, over 500 historical documents, prints and 
photographs, telling the long sasa of toil, labor and acnievements 
of American Jews during the past 300 vears, 1654-1954, and their 
notable contribution to the American economy and culture. Special 
riphusis to the part played by Jews in the building ef the labor 
movement and the development of a flourishing Jewish press and 
literature and the variegated form of Jewish secial life, 


189 2nd AV. at 2th ST. FER. 12-MARCH 13 
Atop Phoenix Theatre 3-10 PLM, 

Auspices: Committee for 300th Anniversary of Jewish Setilement 
in the U.S.A. 189 Second Av., N.Y.C. GR 7-1375 


Admission to Opening Festivities, Feb. 12, 3 p.m—$1.15 
All other days and evenings—4c 








FOLK GUITAR 


Beginners and advanced 


FRED HELLERMAN 


(Formerly of “The Weavers”) now accepting Mmited no. of students 
For appointment write of phene; 7 Merton St., N..¥. WA 9-4604; 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE: 


A melt order service offering cansumer-tested merchandise, at.a seving-: 























A SPECIAL OFFER* 





(Money 





N SEVEN months almost 800 GUARDIAN families 
have taken advantage of our Imported Stainless 
Steel offer. Yet, we believe there are hundreds more 
who need and would buy but are skeptical about how 
we can sell at half the price of comparable models. 


We can appreciate their skepticism because we 
known that the beautiful, simple-lined tableware from 
Scandinavia and elsewhere in Europe sells for $4, $5 
and $6 per place setting while ours is priced at little 
more than $2. The answer is this: our model is a copy 
of a famous Scandinavian design and is manufactured 
in Japan, which has favorable tariff regulations with 
the U.S. 

In addition, large companies spend millions in ad- 
vertising and merchandising through wholesalers, 
jobbers, distributors and retailers and tack this on 
to the price so there is a handsome profit to all. 
Guardian Buying Service gets its model direct from 
the importer and saves these costs. 

Nevertheless, we believe the tableware will speak 
for itself. If you see it, we are sure you will buy 
it and recommend it to your friends. Therefore, we 
make this offer: 

For one dollar (to cover cost of handling) we will 
send a four-piece place setting for examination, 
Keep it for ten days. Show it to your friends. 
Compare it with other models for price, construc- 
tion, design. If you agree it is an outstanding 
value, fill out your settings from the offers on 
this page and remit the difference (i.c., for a 
$12.95 setting send $11.95; for a $16.95 setting 
send $15.95). 

If you are not convinced, simply return the set- 
ting and your dollar will be refunded immediately. 


* This offer is limited and may be withdrawn at any time. 


refunded 
if not 


No Risk! Be Your Own Judge 


Inspect our beautiful 
Imported Stainless Steel 


Tableware at no risk! 


4 Piece Place Setting for inspection 


Only 
$1.00 


after 
satisfied) 


inspection, 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


24 pe. service for 6 
Consists of 6 each of dinner 
knives, dinner forks, tea 
spoons and soup spoons. 

$12.95 ppd. 
(If you have sent $1 for 
your trial setting remit only 
$11.95 for the balance). 

32 pe. service for 8 
Consists of 8 each of pieces 


listed above.....$16.95 ppd. 
(if you have sent $1 for your 
trial setting, remit only 
$15.95 for the balance). 
Set of 6 Steak Knives 
$5.65 ppd. 


Set of 8 Steak Knives 
$7.50 ppd. 


" a 


Open Stock Prices 


(including postage) 


Steak Knives .... ; 95 ea. 
Dinner Knives ........ ..75¢ ea. 
Dinner Forks ............55¢ ea. 
Soup Spoons ............55¢ ea. 
ee 55c¢ ea. 
Tea Spoons ....... er 
Butter Spreaders ....... 55¢ ea. 
Serving Spoons ...........70¢ ea. 
If you already have our 


tableware, and want friends 
or relatives to receive this 
special dcllar offer, send us 
their names and addresses 
with $1 for each and we 
will send them a trial place 
setting. 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


Quantity Size, Color, Description 


Amount 





























POSTAGE | 
(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 

Name seeew ee eeeeeeeeeeee eevee eeeeeeee ee eer eeeeeee TOTAL 
CE. 4 65s 600600006606 0466605 0054006604 6000008 No COD's, Full payment must ac- 
company ali orders. Make checks 
or money orders payable’ to 
ee ee ee ee | GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE. 

a el Se ee ey ey oe a a me 


17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 











SPECT ATOR.A 


The song of opportunity 


ehing 


America: 
no less than three Negroes appeared in leading roles in opera, 


AST month an extraordinary happened in 
On Jan. 7, contralto Marian Anderson as the fortune-teller in 
Verdi’s Masked Ball became the first of her race to sing a major 
role at the Metropolitan. Three weeks later baritone. Robert 
McFerrin sang the ee Amonasro in the Met's Aida. On 
Jan, 23, sopranc Leontyne Price 
sang the title-rcle of Tosea over 
NEC unsponsored Opera The- 


a) 
x we | chen.” 


tle ya 


critics as the best 
show in six years, the NBC pro 
. gram was one of the nation’s 
| first opportunities. in big-time 
entertainment to enjoy a Negro 
artist’s talent in something other 
than a “Negro role.” It caps a 
long struggle by Negro artists 
for a place in “serious theater.” 


DO NOT DISTURS: When an 
all-Negro troupe performed 
Shakespeare and other classics 
in N. Y.’s Greenwich Village in 
ithe early 1820's, they were or- 
dered to stop their “likely cause 
for disturbance.” (They contin- 
ued to insert scenes from Rich- 
ard If and Hamlet between com- 
edy acts.) In Europe the great 
IRA ALDRIDGE American Negro tragedian fra 
The Bard still waits Aldridge played Romeo and tnany 
other Shakespearean roles besides his most famous Othello. Not 
until after the Civil War could Negroes portray themselves in 
the century’s two biggest box-office attractions, Unele Tom's 
Cabin and the minstrel show. To succeed in the latter they had 
to accept the “comic” stereotype established by the first white 
minstrel—a Neegro's imitation of the white man’s Negro. 

Most famous among a handful of Negro women singers whose 
artistry cracked the barrier before 1900 was Sissieretta Jones, 
called the “Black Patti,” who sang before President Harrison 
in the White House. In 1892 the Met signed her for Aida and 
L’Africane, but when the performances never materialized, she 
sang her operatic arias as part of a Broadway variety show. 

Following a provoked Broadway riot in 1900, Negro actors 
were virtually banned there. But during their exile, they gained 
valuable experience in serious roles with Harlem little theaters 
like the Lafayette and its four rgad companies. They performed 
downtown hits for a Negro audience, and some of the first plays 
of Negro life—including one on Harlem’s terrible housing. Re- 
turning to Broadway, Negro entertainers chose as their medium 
jazz and blues, to the permanent enrichment of American music. 


TOGETHE The Federal Theater and dramas of the Thirties 
first calahies -d Negro and white workers fighti ng social evils 
together. What had been a struggle by individual Negro artists, 
to make themselves so good that they had to be recognized by 
the white entertainment world, became a joint struggle for Ne- 
groes and whites in and out of the theater for a true represen- 
tation of the Negro in American culture. One of the earliest 
targets was jimcrowed audiences. When Washington’s National 
Theater at first refused to seat Negroes for Green Pastures and 
then set a special Negro performance for Sundays only, the all- 
Negro cast refused to play and, sparked by the NAACP, Wash- 
ingtonians refused to buy tickets. The Nationai was forced to 
play for six weeks to a mixed audience. Although the theater 
returned to its old policy, the battle continued for 20 years. In 
1948 Actors’ Equity refused to let its members play there to an 
all-white audience. Recently the theater's new management ended 
the barrier. 

The refusal in 1939 by the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution to let Marian Anderson sing in Washington's Constitution 
Hall, which they owned, became a hot national! issue. Protests 
poured in from everywhere; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt publicly re- 
signed from the DAR, and Jascha Heifetz refused to fiddle there. 
Surrounded by Supreme Court justices, cabinet members and 
Congressmen, Miss Anderson, who had already sung in the White 
House, gave her concert before 75,000 at the Lincoln Memorial, 


HOW DO THE AUDIENCES RESPOND? The end of World War 
II brought several fine plays on race relations, and interracial 
casts in some musicals. The late Canada Lee played in white-face 
in The Duchess of Malfi, Camilla Williams sang in the City Cen- 
ter Opera's Madame Butterfly, and Janet Collins became the 
Met’s prima ballerina last year. 

How does an audience, particularly in the South, take to 
such a policy? On the Leontyne Price program, NBC’s publicity 
dept. reported about 150 phone calls in N.Y., ail but 17 voicing 
high praise; of 150 letters, ten were complaints. Of ten NBC out- 
lets in the South polled by the N.Y. Post, four didn’t carry the 
program, claiming other local commitments, and the six which 
did had no flood of angry calls. 

In 1947 playwright Theodore Ward linked the “effort to ex- 
clude the Negro from the higher-paid brackets in several fields 
of art” to “the economic compulsion to maintain the Negro peo- 
ple in a state of semi-serfdom and as a reservoir of cheap labor 
power....” The effort was never backed by most Americans, and 
the victories beginning to be won in the long fight against it 
show their consciousness of the extent to which it has impover- 
ished American culture. —Ione Kramer 
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